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The Success of your 


Vacation Church School 


depends on your 


Planning 


The How of Vacation Church School 


This basic bulletin discusses program, texts, 
resources, place, finance, securing and training 
leaders, etc. 72 pp.—s0c 


Vacation Church School Briefs 


Eleven 4-page folders answer questions on all 
phases of this important work. 20c a set 
10 or more sets, 17c each 


Vacation Church School Work Sheet 


THE HOW Items to check or fill in as your planning com- 


VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL mittee works. 2c a copy 


10 or more—lc each 


Publicizing 


COME WITH US postcard as illus- 


trated has space for invitation on back. 
In color. 2c each—$1.00 per 100 


COME WITH US poster gives space | Vacation 
for time and place of vacation church Church Schas! 


school and is similar to postcard in design. 
In color. Sc each 


And cooperating with others 


Let's Use the Summer, a new leaflet, will show how a community can make the 
summer count for all its boys and girls. A sample schedule is included. 7c each. 


Your Child’s Summer, a 6-page folder to help families plan for vacation time. 
3c each—$2.00 per 100 
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FOUNDER OF NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEACHING MISSION RESIGD 


C. Munro 


HE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN TEACHING 

MISSION was given a special presentation at the 
February annual meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education. It has been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted as the cooperative program of educational evan- 
gelism of the Protestant churches. This program is the 
culmination of seven years of experimentation led by 
the Reverend Harry C. Munro. 

The Mission combines in a unique way wholehearted 
local church participation with community cooperation, 
in a vigorous plan to draw unchurched people of all ages 
into the fellowship of Christian churches. During the 
past two years Mr. Munro has directed Missions to 
Christian Teachers in over thirty communities of all 
types. Inevery case in which the planned program was 
followed with fidelity the results have been sensationally 
effective. Many people feel that the promotion of these 
Missions will lead to that revival of religion—less emo- 
tional in character and more filled with content than the 
revivals of last century—that has been long awaited. 

With the pattern of these Missions firmly established 
through experimentation and adaptation, Mr. Munro 


has resigned from the staff of the International Council © 
of Religious Education. He is to become Professor of © 
Religious Education at the Brite College of the Bible, 

Texas Christian University, Fort Worth, Texas. Mr. 

Munro feels that in view of family responsibilities he 

should not continue the strenuous field schedule which 

the administration of this program involves. He is to 

be succeeded by the Reverend Harry H. Kalas. 

Mr. Munro has given nineteen years of brilliant service 
to the cause of religious education while serving on the 
staff of the International Council: as manager of the 
Toronto Convention in 1930; as Director of Field Work, 
1930-1936; as Director of Adult Work and Family Edu- 
cation, 1936-1945; and finally as Director of Educational 
Evangelism, serving both the International Council and 
the Federal Council of Churches. The face of Christian 
education as it is known on this continent today is very 
different from what it would have been without Mr. 
Munro. He has been a highly regarded and much loved 
member of the Council staff, where his brotherly spirit, 
high ideals, and statesmanlike vision have been relied 
upon by all. 


| rotestants and 
their preachers 


By Roy L. Smith* 


Another in a stimulating group of articles pointing 
out the special tenets of Protestants in comparison 
with those of Catholics. 


N THE VAST THRONG of tourists and pilgrims that 
H crowded into the city of Jerusalem on the day Peter 
preached his Pentecost sermon there were, undoubtedly, 
men from Rome. Some of them were probably among the 
three thousand who were added to the Church. These 
would have returned to the empire’s capital with the strange 
story of the resurrection and the launching of the Christian 
enterprise. f 

At any rate, only a few years later a local church had 
‘come into existence and by the time of Paul’s imprisonment 
in Rome it was widely known for its piety, its importance, 
and its Christian influence. 

It was inevitable that the church in the capital of the 
world should soon gravitate to a position of leadership. 
The pastor of the congregation in Rome became very in- 
fluential in the process. He presided over the Christians 
who lived at the economic and political center and, as was 
to be expected, became the leader of the wealthiest and 
strongest group in the whole movement. 


Catholic belief in papal infallibility 


The Roman Catholic Church has long claimed that Peter 
was the founder of the Church at Rome, though its claim 
rests on no satisfactory historical evidence. It likewise 
claims that Jesus’ words to Peter concerning “the rock” 
upon which the Church is to be built (Matthew 16:18-19) 
give absolute authority to the current reigning pope. To 
substantiate such a claim, however, it would be necessary 
to prove that Peter passed his authority on to his successors 
in office. There is, of course, no such proof. 

On the contrary there is abundant evidence to the effect 
that the pastors of other important churches of the first 
three centuries admitted no difference between their au- 
thority and that exercised by the bishop in Rome. He may 
have been the “leading pastor” of the Church, but he did 
not enjoy any professional or spiritual status in any way 
superior to that of other bishops. 

In time, however, a succession of political changes gave 
the Roman bishop numerous advantages with the result 
that he became the titular head of the Church. From that 
time on various doctrines have been put forth concerning 
his authority which culminated in 1870 in the formal dec- 
laration of his “infallibility.” 

According to the official explanation of the doctrine of 
papal infallibility the pope actually consists of two person- 


* Editor, The Christian Advocate, Putcape Illinois. 
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alities; the one is fallible and the other is infallible. On 
those occasions when he speaks as the spiritual judge of 
faith and morals he is “preserved from error of judgment,” 
but when he speaks in a strictly private capacity he is liable 
to be mistaken, or he may even be liable to sin. 

This doctrine, to a Protestant, is incredible. He finds it 
impossible to believe that an election at the hands of the 
college of cardinals can have the effect of thus transform- 
ing the personality of a human being, no matter how holy 
he may happen to be in his personal life. 

But the doctrine of papal infallibility rests back ulti- 
mately upon another doctrine which is equally unaccepta- 
ble to Protestants. Previous to the Protestant Reformation 
the Roman Catholic Church taught its members to believe 
that the priest always stood in between man and God, and 
that no man could approach God except through the priest 
who was ordained to exercise that sacred office. This meant, 
of course, that the priests controlled the spiritual destinies 
of the individual members. 


Protestant belief in equality of layman and clergy 


It is one of the primary doctrines of Protestantism that 
the priest or clergyman is on the same level with the lay- 
man. The same act is sinful or sinless in both cases, with- 
out reference to their ecclesiastical rank or classification. 
No real Protestant is able to ackrrowledge that the clergy 
is of a distinct or superior spiritual order. 

Cardinal Gibbons, a fully accredited spokesman for the 
Roman Catholic Church, in discussing this very matter 
wrote: “To the carnal eye the Priest looks like any other 
man, but to the eye of faith he is exalted above the angels, 
because he exercises powers not even given to angels.” 

Now a devout Protestant will respect and reverence his 
pastor, and will listen with a willing mind to his preacher, 
but he will not admit that he is a being who is different 
and superior just because he has undergone an ordination 
ceremony. He will venerate him because he exhibits an 
unusually godly character, he will love him because he sees 
in him some imitation of the Lord Christ, and he will accept 
his advice because he believes he has given more careful 
thought and brought superior judgment to spiritual mat- 
ters. But he will not accept the proposition that he is, as 
a result of his ministerial status, a man more favored by 
God. 

Among the vast majority of Protestants it is believed 
that God “calls” men to the ministry of the church. Just 
what this “call” is and how it is to be recognized may be 
subject to a wide diversity of opinion, but that God has 
made a special appeal to the individual who is to preach 
is quite generally accepted. This call, however, does not in 
any way alter the preacher’s nature, character, or per- 
sonality. It simply imposes upon him a special responsi- 
bility. 

Protestants even believe they have the holy right to 
differ from their pastors in vital matters of faith. They 
enjoy the privilege of reading the same Scripture and hold- 
ing opposite opinions concerning its interpretation. The 
Protestant preacher enjoys no superior status as an in- 
terpreter. of scripture or a judge of morals which sets him 
apart from the layman, except that which may inhere in 
superior scholastic training or native mental ability. Both 
the Protestant layman and the Protestant preacher stand 
on the same spiritual level before Christ. 
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What is the youth fellowship? 


The background, growth and philosophy of a new approach to youth work — 


HERE are far-reaching implications for the Christian 

Church in the Youth Fellowship movement. Wherever 
young people have come together there has always been 
fellowship, for a sense of oneness with others marks young 
people everywhere. But a Youth Fellowship with capital 
letters is something comparatively new. The name is al- 
ready becoming a familiar one though its use goes back 
only to 1936. Even so, it is not clear to many that a major 
new development in the history of the Christian Church 
is taking place, beginning with youth. Two questions arise. 
What is the big idea back of the Youth Fellowship? How 
have the events of recent decades contributed to the dis- 
covery of this idea and emphasis upon it? - 


Previous history 


Many religious movements have arisen because the 
church itself was not adequately providing for the Chris- 
tian training of childhood and youth. The Sunday school 
was organized for this reason over a century and a half ago. 
Because the church was not making adequate provision for 
the world outreach of the Christian gospel, missionary so- 
cieties were organized about a hundred and forty years ago. 
Because the church was not offering sufficient opportunity 
for youth to participate in its life and work, youth organi- 
zations of the society type were started about sixty years 
ago. In the same way the vacation church school, the 
weekday church school, the girls’ missionary organizations, 
boys’ clubs, organized Sunday school classes and the men’s 
brotherhoods were organized. Each new need that ap- 
peared resulted in an organization to meet the need. 

One of the most widely known of these organizations is 
Christian Endeavor. For many years it occupied a some- 
what unique place as an illustration of interdenominational 
cooperation of youth. To a large extent because of the in- 
terest created by it, denominational youth organizations 
with specialized responsibilities arose in a number of the 
denominations. These included the Epworth League, the 
Baptist Young People’s Union of America, the Luther 
League, the Walther League, the Evangelical League, the 
Nazarene Young People’s Society and others. There were 
also many other denominational organizations for young 
people with specialized responsibility in fields other than 
the Sunday night meeting. For example, the Methodists at 
one time had two missionary organizations for girls, the 
Queen Esther organization for home missions and the 
Standard Bearers for foreign; the Baptists had the World 
Wide Guild for girls; the Disciples and the Reformed 
Church both had girls’ organizations. 


Enter youth fellowships 


At this point something new was added—the Youth Fel- 
lowship—not to parallel these organizations but to include 
their objectives in a total ministry to youth and through 


* Director of Youth Work (General Secretary Baptist Youth Fel- 
lowship) of the Northern Baptist Convention, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Chairman, Committee on Religious Education of Youth of 
the International Council of Religious Education. 
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youth to the church and to society. The Youth Fellows 
came into being because of the demand of local ores 
tions, ministers and other leaders. It is the result of f 
sustained and deliberate action of the responsible boar 
and leaders in the various denominations, with the full = 
port of their constituencies. In some cases it came imi 
being to deal with competition where there were too ma 
organizations serving the same persons and to provide 
unified program. } 

The Youth Fellowships have arisen because of an 
sistent demand to unify and strengthen the ministry of i 
church itself to and through youth. The philosophy which 
underlies the development of the Youth Fellowships is the 
principle of unity or oneness. For the Christian there & 
but one loyalty—Christ: there is but one ultimate organiza 
tion—the church. The Youth Fellowship is but a sub-unil 
of this organization—it is the young people’s division 
the church. 

For the Christian, personality comes first, organization 
second. Hence the Youth Fellows ship movement assume 
there should be but one personality-centered program 
meeting the total needs of youth in the church. This 
gram emphasizes evangelism, personal Christian livi 
world service. social action, recreation, and traming im 
churchmanship. It expressés itself through worship, stu 
fellowship and service. It is not limited to any one time 
meeting or type of activity but embraces Sunday mo 
Sunday evening and weekday groups and functions. The 
Youth Fellowship is therefore an inclusive body emphasiz# 
ing the total task of the church. It is the visible expressia 
of | the church itself at the youth level. 

It was only in 1936 that for the first time a denominatios} 
carried this name for its youth program. The Congrega+ 
tional Christian churches reached back into their history 
for a special word and began to set up Pilgrim Youth Fel- 
lowships. Since that date, at least ten other denominations 
have adopted the unified type of program usually classified 
under the term Youth Fellowship: Baptist, Evangelical. 
United Brethren, Protestant Episcopal, Presbyterian U.S.. 
Church of God, Disciples of Christ, Presbyterian U.S. A.. 
Methodist, and Evangelical Reformed. The Baptist Young 
People’s Union of America after fifty years of history went 
out of existence with other Baptist youth organizations im 
order to provide for the Baptist Youth Fellowship. Similar 
developments took place with respect to the Epworth 
League of the Methodist Church and other denominational 
youth organizations. In most cases the denominational name 
or some word related to its history is used first. Thus al! 
names have an important element in common, the deeply 
meaningful Christian term, “Fellowship,” while retaining 
a denominational identity. 

These denominations with a total membership of 20,000,- 
000 people have at least 5,000,000 young people. In such 
denominations as the Methodist and Presbyterian U.S.. 
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practically one-hundred per cent of the churches having a 
youth organization are organized as Youth Fellowships 
ander the denominational patiern. Most of the other de- 
Bominations listed already have at least fifty per cent, 
some seventy-five per cent or more, of the churches using 
the Fellowship program. 

Besides these ten denominations there are another dozen 
denominations in the cooperative movement embracing well 
pver 10,000.000 and serving another 2,500,000 young peo- 
ple which have denominational programs of their own 
com le to the Youth Fellowship, but using some other 
type of name. Among these are the United Church of 
Canada, the Lutheran bodies and the Nazarene Church. 
These denominations have very successful plans for a uni- 
fied approach to their young people and prefer that the 
youth of their churches cooperate directly with the denomi- 
pational pattern rather than a non-denominational organi- 
zation. 

Significance of youth fellowships 

The development of the Youth Fellowships represents 
@ most significant trend in the history of the Christian 
Church. The basic emphasis upon the church and the 
philosophy of unity and fellowship within the Body of 
Christ—the Church—is valid for children and adults as 
well as for youth. There is something most impressive, not 
to say providential, shout this voluntary and yet concerted 
move with such similarity of names, patterns and programs 
in so many denominations. There is likewise deep meaning 
m the choice of the word “Fellowship” as part of the organi- 
zational name of many groups. This word has deep roots 
in the New Testament and in the early history of the Chris- 
tian Church and emphasizes the informal and the spiritual 
hond which united Christian youth in varying groups and 
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Weger from Monkmeyer 


Wherever young people have come together there has always been fellowship. 


The development of the denominational Youth Fellow- 
ships has already furnished an opportunity for a new ex- 
pression of ecumenicity. Young people cam now take a 
much more important and responsible part in the interde- 
nominational activities in the confidence that they have been 
appointed by duly constituted Youth organizations which 
include all the young people of their denominations. Youth 
representatives may be heard officially, not speaking as in- 
dividual young people. The denominational Youth Fellow- 
ships represent, therefore, not a movement away from 
ecumenicity, but a movement toward ecumenicity. They 
recognize the church itself as a medium for voicing the will 
of its members. 

The denominational Youth Fellowships are thoroughly 
committed to the obligation to develop and maintain dy- 
namic Christian youth movements as a powerful expression 
of the ecumenical church. This is one of the truly great 
strategic opportunities of this hour. It calls for Christian 
statesmanship of the highest order. So imperative is this 
need that it demands of us a willingness to submerge lesser 
considerations for the sake of the Kingdom of God and in 
response to the desperate need and the challenging oppor- 
tunity of the present moment. There are many young peo- 
ple and leaders who live from day to day in the great hope 
that the Church of Jesus Christ may make the collective 
strength of its denominational units felt in the midst of a 
society which has been becoming increasingly secular. There 
is no way of measuring what might happen if the twelve 
million young people of the Protestant churches of Amer- 
ies who are represented in the United Christian Youth 
Movement were to pool their energies, talents and resources 
in the ecumenical movement. It is to the achievement of this 
deep fellowship—of faith and united action—that the 
Youth Fellowship movement may be dedicated, 


Assembly at 
Amsterdam 


By Paul G. Macy* 


‘We therefore call upon all Christians to join us in 
earnest prayer that the First Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches may be used of God for a re- 
birth of the Churches, and for their rededication in 
the unity of faith to the common task of proclaim- 
ing His Word and doing His work among all 
nations.” 


O ENDS the call to the Assembly at Amsterdam which 
will convene in that historic Dutch city on August 
22nd. And so will end a “process of formation” period 
which will have lasted for over ten years. It was also in 
Holland, but at Utrecht, that the Constitution for a World 
Council of Churches was drafted in May of 1938 and a 
Provisional Committee charged with bringing it into being. 
At Amsterdam, for the first time in history, the Churches of 
the World will meet to form a continuing, permanent organ 
of cooperation and unity. The hopes of millions of Chris- 
tians will center on the Assembly. In the Providence of God, 
it may more profoundly affect, for good, the course of 
human history than any other gathering of our century. 
It is distinctly an assembly of Churches. The capital 
C is significant because it distinguishes Churches from 
churches—that is, autonomous religious bodies (which 
we usually refer to as denominations) as distinct from in- 
dividual, local churches. Already over 130 of these 
Churches have given assent to the Constitution which was 
drafted at Utrecht. Week by week the number grows and 
it may well reach the 150 mark by August. The official dele- 
gates, chosen by the constituent denominations, will be the 
voting body—in all about 450. In attendance also will be 
the alternates, members of official commissions, fraternal 
delegates from various ecumenical bodies, a Youth delega- 
tion of 100, press representatives and a few official visitors. 
What are these Churches? Well, they are representatives 
of every major communion of Christendom with the excep- 
tion of the Roman Catholic which stays aloof by its own 
choice. The Assembly will not be “pan-Protestant” because 
it includes Catholics—various branches of the Holy Ortho- 
dox Catholic Church (sometimes known as Greek or East- 
ern), the Old Catholic Churches of Europe and the Polish 
National Catholic Church. The Church of the East and the 
Assyrians, which dates from the first century, and the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church, which was formed 
last year, are both constituent to the World Council. So 
are most of the Anglican and Methodist bodies of the world, 
the Lutheran Churches of Europe and four branches in 
the United States, Baptists, Reformed, Presbyterians, Quak- 


* Director of Ecumenical Education, International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; Director, Mid-West Region, World Council of 
Churches. 
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ers, Czech Brethren, United Church of South India and 
on. All shades of theological opinion, every conceivab 
mode of worship, all kinds of church government mark 
constituent Churches, but with all their diversity theirs 
an inner unity. The Constitution calls the Council a “fello 
ship of Churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ 
God and Savior.” 

The First World Assembly will have two major aspe 
One will be, of course, the perfecting of its organizati 
which has had to wait all this time because of the war. B 
Constitution the World Council begins with two Commis: 
sions, one on “Faith and Order” and the other on “Life anc 
Work”—continuing the emphases of the two bodies which 
merged to form the World Council. Other Commissio 
are proposed, such as that on World Evangelism. Provisi 
must be made for regional offices, either continuing th 
ones already in existence, substituting others or adding. Ai 
plan of finance must be adopted, officers chosen, and a mul 
titude of details settled. 

An equally important part of the Assembly will be its 
deliberations on the theme: “Man’s Disorder and God’s 
Design.” Four Commissions, which have been working for 
two years under the Study Department, will make thei 
reports. These reports will be the fruit of intense labors b 
more than fifty leading theologians and Church officials al 
over the world who have prepared papers, had them sub- 
jected to severe criticism, and then rewritten them. Th 
general theme is being considered under four main heads? 
1. “The Universal Church in God’s Design,” which is @ 
thoroughgoing study of the nature of the Church; 2. “God’s 
Design and Man’s Witness” covers the important theme of 
evangelism; 3. “The Church and the Disorder of Society” 
and 4. “The Church and International Affairs.” As back- 
ground for all of these there are studies being made, whick 
will also be reported, on the relevance of the Bible in thes 
critical days. 

As at the great world conferences of 1937, at Edinburgh 
and Oxford, all the deliberations, whether concerning struc’ 
ture or the theme of the Assembly, will be undergirded by 
common worship that is drawn from all the great tradi- 
tions. While it is not yet possible to unite all Christians ir 
one celebration of the Holy Communion, all delegates wil! 
be invited as communicants to the service to be conducted 
according to the rite of the Dutch Church (the Reformed) » 
Other celebrations of Communion will be held according 
to the Eastern Orthodox, Anglican and Lutheran rites. 

The World Council of Churches is not in any sense @ 
super-Church. Its Assembly cannot legislate for the mem: 
ber Churches. It is the servant of the Churches:and cari 
do only what the member bodies ask to be done. However. 
in spite of the fact that the Assembly will have little con- 
stitutional authority, it is the hope and prayer of Chris- 
tians that the Assembly will be so led of the Holy Spirit 
that its message may have the authority which such leader- 
ship gives. This is particularly true in respect to interna: 
tional problems. The late William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and former head of the World Council, once: 
said that “it is the office of Lambeth (signifying the 
Church) to remind Westminster (the Parliament) of ite 
duty to God.” So it is the fervent prayer of Christians im 
this critical era that the Assembly will have the office off 
reminding the governments of the world of their duty te» 
Almighty God, 
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EAR SIS, 

“Hurrah! Perfect attendance for a whole month!” That 
was the fifth grade outburst that greeted Mrs. White’s an- 
nouncement this morning about our class having the best 
record in the junior department. | felt as excited about our 
achievement as the boys and girls. 

_ Do you wonder how we got that way? The attendance 
was far from perfect the first month I taught the class—or 
even for the second or third. So it has been an accomplish- 
ment we're all proud of. 

You know, Sis, church school attendance is different 
from public school attendance. There’s no truant officer 
standing around to make sure boys and girls have a good 
excuse for absence from Sunday school. There’s not the 
public compulsion to make church school attendance a 
matter of course. 

Six months ago when IJ started to teach I'll admit I often 
wished there were. It seemed so difficult to reach the boys 
and girls of the class whose record showed a smattering of 
absences. I knew well enough that the four or five in the 
class who only occasionally attended Sunday school might 
just as well not have come at all as far as their really learn- 
ing something was concerned. We have so little time for 
Christian teaching at best. Every session is important. 

It seems to me that a church school class (and its teach- 
er) really has to earn a good attendance record. A good 
record usually means there’s a real interest in the class, 
that teacher and class have achieved a fine sense of fellow- 
ship, of rapport, of togetherness. At least, Sis, I’m bold 
enough to think that’s what our fifth grade record means. 

Oh, I suppose there are artificial methods a teacher can 
use to get her pupils out. Remember the attendance pins 
we used to earn in our little Sunday school when we were 
children? Or the contest that ended with all that ill-will 
between the two adult classes? Jerry hasn’t dared miss his 
kindergarten class this quarter because he’d miss pasting 
his gold star on the class poster. Sometimes I’m afraid we 
used to go just for the pins and the contests, and stars, and 
often received little other good from the session. Maybe 
that’s one reason why so many adults stay home from Sun- 
day school now. 

But the fifth grade attendance record hasn’t been that 
kind. We’ve had a method, though. My pupils began 
coming more regularly after I made that first round of 
calls in their homes. You will remember I told you how 
much it meant to me to get acquainted with their families. 
After I met Shirley’s mother, and Jim’s parents, and real- 
ized that Ben’s family had just moved to town and still felt 
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like strangers, their absences disturbed me. I didn’t try to 
restrain my impulse to telephone and find out why they 
were missing. Was Shirley sick? Could Sam call for Ben 
next Sunday morning? My class was no longer a con- 
glomerate group of wriggling boys and girls—they were 
persons, and I cared. I found myself caring about their 
families, too. I got better acquainted with their mothers. 
It was natural for me to invite Sam’s mother to our 
woman’s society. 

I use the telephone when my pupils are absent. I let the 
mails help me, too. Children love to get mail—even a 
penny postal brings delight. But I didn’t send any of those 
printed absentee cards, like the ones Janice received once. 
It was when she had that long sick spell two years ago. 
Neither of the children got to Sunday school for several 
weeks. And then came the cards. “A little seat was empty 
last Sunday. Please come.” Never a query about why she 
was not there. Never a concern shown that a child was 
desperately ill. Oh, I appreciated her teacher’s zeal; I only 
wished at the time that she’d shown more interest in a 


sick child. 


I bought a stack of penny post cards at the beginning 
of our present unit of lessons. Each week I’ve sent out 
cards to all the class, anticipating little things that would 
be in our lesson. “Did you know our mission pennies 
helped a Japanese boy to have a Bible? I'll tell you the 
story Sunday morning.” “What-did Jesus teach about 
being a good neighbor? Look up Luke 10:28, and come 
prepared Sunday to tell us,” “There’s going to be a pop- 
corn session at my house on Saturday -afternoon, when we 
pack our box for the Polish family.” Need I say that the 
fifth graders watch for the postman? 

We’ve worked out a good system of following up ab- 
sences in the junior department, too. Mrs. Myers, our 
Sunday school superintendent, really helps us make it 
work. The first Sunday a pupil is absent, the teacher 
calls, usually by telephone. If a pupil is absent a second 
Sunday, Mrs. White, as superintendent of our department 
contacts the home. The third Sunday, either Mr. Thomas 
or Mrs. Myers visits in the home. It takes time and effort, 
but the parents know we care. And when they realize the 
church takes an interest in even the little things, they take 
more interest in the church. 

I’m following the example of Janice’s teacher, too. When 
her pupils are absent she always sends or takes them the 
Sunday school papers. This past winter when the country 
roads were bad for two or three Sundays, the Browns were 
unable to come in, and the twins, David and Doug hated 
to miss. I sent the fifth grade work book out to Mrs. Brown 
and suggested she help the boys with their lessons. The 
family was most appreciative. And believe me, the twins 
haven’t missed a Sunday since. 


This letter makes our perfect attendance sound like my 
achievement. Well, it’s not. It’s the accomplishment of 
every one of the ten boys and girls in the fifth grade class. 
Through study and work together, we’ve built up a pretty 
happy sense of fellowship in our class. 

We all miss the person who is absent. Often Marion 
or Jim or Ted will offer to see the absent member, and drop 
by for the missing person the next Sunday. And the real 
reward for a month of perfect attendance has been the 
sense of togetherness, the feeling of fine fellowship that’s 
ours. 


Looking and learning 


Visual aids are especially useful in vacation church schools 


Ge enjoy looking at pictures, whether still or 
moving. .By itself, that would not be reason enough 
for using them in vacation church schools. But when you 
add that children also learn up to fifty per cent more when 
“seeing” is added to “hearing,” you have a good reason 
for extensive use of visual materials and methods. They 
can make a real contribution to the religious growth of 
boys and girls. The big advantage of vacation schools is 
that the extra time available makes it possible to provide 
for that means to growth without crowding out other valu- 
able parts of the program. 

Visual methods have always been a part of the vacation 
church school but too often they have been used unwisely 
as a means of keeping children busy and out of mischief, 
with little relation to the course of study or the needs of 
the children. The time in vacation schools, while long com- 
pared to Sunday ‘church school, is still too limited to be 
wasted on handwork for its own sake or films for the sake 
of entertainment. Every precious moment should contribute 
to the religious growth of the children we teach. 

Teachers should be aware of the many types of visual 
aids, the skills involved in their use, and the equipment and 
materials needed to produce effective results. They should 
become adept in the use of more than one method, as well 
as being able to select the one aid best suited for any im- 
mediate need. 

It must be remembered that whenever possible actual ex- 
perience should take precedence over any other way of 
learning. A child will learn more about the Jewish religion 
by visiting a synagogue and talking with a rabbi than he 
will ever learn by making scrolls and mezuzzahs and by 
looking at slides of synagogues. However, a combination 
of real experience followed by purposeful activity and re- 
lated pictures will be even more meaningful to him. 

In addition to an understanding of the material that is 
to be taught, one must know the capabilities and experi- 
ences of the children being taught. Different visual aids are 
suited to different levels of age and maturity. Projected 
pictures should rarely be used with smaller children. In 
fact, it is not until the primary age level that the attention 
span of the child is long enough to make the use of pro- 
jected materials practical. Also, the muscular coordination 
and skills of the smaller children make difficult the use of 
most activities which require anything but free motion and 
broad strokes. Specifically, this means that they should be 
given large crayons and big sheets of paper. Any models 


they make must also be less minute than those made by 


older children. 

Most vacation church school texts contain many sugges- 
tions for use of visual materials of all kinds as well as 
bibliographies of sources for more information. But don’t 
try to do everything that is suggested! Careful use of one 
piece of material may be more valuable than employing 
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By Melba Runtz Petersen 


several things, thus leaving only confusion in their wak 


Non-projected visual materials 


1. Flat pictures. Among these may be included bo 
prints of art masterpieces, pictures gleaned from magazines, 
and photographs. There are several publishers who sp 
cialize in reproductions of paintings, ranging from the 
large size suitable for framing to the smaller size that can 
be pasted in books and given to the children.* 

Pictures that are to be used frequently should be mounted 
on heavy paper or tag board to preserve them and make 
them easier to handle. Larger pictures can be used for wor- 
ship centers, picture posing, and general information. 
Smaller ones can be used in making worship books, prayer | 
books, and story books related to the study being carried 
on. They can be used in the making of a home-made 
“movie” to slide through the back of a shoe box. 

Larger prints may be mounted on a panel-board frame 
made by the older boys and girls and arranged so the 
pictures may be changed often. Because children enjoy 
selecting the pictures that will be used as part of the wor- — 
ship center each day, they should be given a chance to do | 
this. Larger prints are also excellent in making posters. — 

Sometimes a book with attractive pictures may be pur- © 
chased for a small amount, and the pictures used in making 
books with the children’s own text. 


2. Maps and charts. The older children in a school 
usually enjoy making maps of their own in addition to — 
looking at attractive and informative maps. Actually there 
is little value in using a map unless it can be made to come 
alive in the minds of the pupils by being made as concrete 
as possible. Picture maps, journeys described in terms of 
events that took place along the way, floor maps where the 
children can act out the journey themselves, all help to © 
make geography meaningful to the child. Raised maps _ 
made of a salt, flour, and water mixture are usually inter- 
esting and have great educational value for the children 
who make them. “Time lines” are an exceptionally good 
use of the chart technique. 

3. Stereoscopes. Many of the older members of the, 
church doubtless have stereoscopes and collections of stereo- 
scopic pictures to use with them. Children usually are de- 
lighted with the third dimensional effect they have, and 
for this reason they may have more value than flat pictures. 


1 New York Sunday School Commission, 416 Lafayette St., New 

York City 

Artext Prints, Inc., Westport, Conn. 

Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 

W. A. Wilde Co., 131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 

Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. or 19 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, Il. (Elsie Anna Wood pictures) 

National Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C. (Has colored prints 

of religious masterpieces in its collection) 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City (Reproductions of 

own collections) 
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here are many ‘ views of the Holy Land among the pictures 
ken for the stereoscopes which can be utilized in courses 
pout Bible lands and people. Libraries also frequently 
ave supplies for these pictures on hand. 

4. Murals, friezes, stained glass windows. These are 
rojects for any age group, from the kindergarten child up. 
‘hey can be elaborate or simple, using many different kinds 
{ materials. Needless to say, they must grow out of the 
‘udy or other experiences of the group. One of the benefits 
if this type of activity is the group cooperation and plan- 
ing which is necessary to make the murals or other visual 
id. 

5. Models, dioramas, collections. Children need very 
ittle encouragement to notice the things around them and 
ollect items for their use and mutual enjoyment. The re- 
ourceful leader will find many things in a study of nature 
hat the group can look for on walks as well as during the 
ime they are not at the school. Models and dioramas 
{miniature stage settings) also help children to visualize 
the kind of a country Jesus lived in, or what it must be 
like to live in a Bedouin tent. In the building of models 
or dioramas it is a good idea to start by looking at many 
authentic pictures and studying them carefully before be- 
ginning as well as during actual construction. 


i 


- 


Projected materials 


_ There are three general classifications for projected pic- 
tures. These are motion pictures, film strips, and slides. 
Motion pictures for church use are usually produced on 
16mm. film and may be sound or silent. In order to run 
a sound film it must be used on a sound projector since a 
silent projector would ruin the “sound track.” Many of the 
films now available are in both sound and color. While 
many churches do not yet have 16mm. sound projectors, 
there is usually one that can be borrowed or rented from 
a denominational agency, a council of churches, or a public 
school. Motion pictures can be rented. 

Film strips are series of pictures on a roll of film. The 


Since only one child at a time can view 
the stereoscopic pictures, their use is 
rather limited. However, those who live 
in communities where people have at- 
tics might round up several stereoscopes 
of the older type. Children who come 
early or have to wait to be picked up 
tan spend time looking at these pictures. 
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picture or “frame,” as it is called, can be changed by turn- 
ing a knob on the projector. Film strips come in both 
single frame and double frame size. Many projectors are 
not equipped to show the double frame size. Although this 
size is usually a bit more expensive, its advantage is that 
the pictures can be cut and mounted in slide binders if 
desired. Some film strips come with records; others have 
brief text printed on the bottom of each picture; still others 
have a manual to be used with them. 

Slides come in two sizes: the standard glass slides (314 x 
4 inches) for use with a stereopticon, and the popular 
2 x 2 inch slides which are usually in colored film. The 
projector which is used for showing film strips can usually 
be converted for use with the 2 x 2 slides as well. The 
advantages of a stereopticon are that the children may make 
their own glass slides to be projected. A church member 
with a camera that takes 2 x 2 pictures may be induced to 
take pictures of the group working, participating in a 
dramatic sequence, or posing a picture. Pictures such as 
these can be shown to parents and other invited guests at 
a program where the children share their work. They may 
then be added to the permanent collection of the church. 


Careful planning required 


Because rental of motion pictures and purchase of slides 
and film strips can soon run into a large amount of money, 
careful planning is essential in the: choice of projected 
materials for the vacation church school. (On page 38 of 
this issue is a listing of visual materials according to the 
subjects of the Cooperative Vacation Church School texts.) 
It is advisable to have the catalogue of the Religious Film 
Association, available from denominational publishing 
houses. 

After each teacher has selected the materials which she 
feels would be most helpful in her course, there should be 
a meeting of all teachers to decide what materials, if any, 
can be used by more than one group and when each one 
wants to use them. It is imperative that orders for films 


should be placed well in advance so that they will be de- 
livered when needed. 

The teacher’s task has only begun when a film is selected 
for use. When the film arrives, the teacher should review 
it so she may become acquainted with it and so that she 
may find any parts that will need special explanation. Be- 
sides her own preparation she must also prepare the chil- 
dren to see the film. They should know why they are 
seeing the film or slides, what special things they will want 
to look for, what questions may be raised. 

The mechanics involved in showing any film or slides 
should be handled by an assistant, if at all possible, so the 
teacher will not have to waste valuable time that should be 
spent with the children. A plan for space and time should 


Home is the place 


Where Christian personality is built 


ERE, I THINK, is the most cynical, untruthful and 

devastating adage of all time: “Intimacy breeds con- 
tempt.” Sometimes, unfortunately, it does. But it needn’t! 
And the home is the best place to prove it. Here in one’s 
own house are revealed the fine traits of personality upon 
which all lasting relationships are built. 

Obviously, some pretty mean things and some awfully 
cantankerous people are found at home. However, these 
unfortunate factors may be like flies, screened out com- 
pletely if people really work at it. 


Home is where you let down 


One of the difficulties about the home is that we seem to 
look on it as a place to blow off steam, an opportunity to 
express not only ourselves, but our most pestiferous selves. 
For instance, Pop has been under control all day at the 
office. After all, he can’t put on his slippers there, or remove 
his tie. Furthermore, he modulates his voice, tones down 
his prejudices and seeks to exude competence and poise. 
In the meantime, mom has been shopping and attending a 
tea or making a call. All this has put her on her best be- 
havior and in her most uncomfortable costume. Johnny 
has attended school, the most progressive of which regi- 
ments him, pushes him around from one class to another 
so that he rushes out of the school yard with the conviction 
that each of his four teachers is twice as queer as the other 
three. 

Then there is Susie. She is turning seventeen, and has 
been pouring on her charm all day. After school, at the 
“Glorified Hot Dog” she found herself surrounded by five 


or six boys who would hardly recognize her as the girl who. 


in a few hours will be telling Johnny to please mind his own 
business. That’s at home, of course. 

Ultimately all these people converge in one home and it’s 
small wonder that they feel a bit inclined to let down or 
blow up. Nor is this writer one to throw stones. Maybe a 
home should serve as a haven for the suppressed, a refuge 
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be made ahead of the meeting period, so the projector 
ready and in focus when the picture is to be shown. When 
ever possible, it is wise to let the children help. 

Action should follow the showing of the film or slides 
There should be discussion to summarize the things tha 
were viewed. Frequently a slide or the frame of a film strij 
may have to be seen again to settle some question t 
arises. But discussion isn’t enough. There must be som 
challenge to further action. 

Visual aids are not a boon to the lazy teacher. They 
require even more preparation than lecture and story mel 
ods, but the results of correct and careful use are worth a 
the extra effort and work. 


By James Lee Ellenwood* | 


for the regimented. In fact, the delightful freedom of 
good home has immense therapeutic value, and, besides, i 
a lot of fun. 


But remember there are others too 


Let no one think that the way to regulate or even to elimi- 
nate these tumultuous fire-side conflicts is to adopt the: 
aloofness of the office or the routine of the school or the: 
raucous music and “suicide sundaes” and hot dogs of the: 
place down the street. That method would never give any? 
one any respite from anything. 

The one thing that blends all the different people of one 
family into a livable group is that each of them holds such | 
a high regard for the personalities of the others that he 
never abuses the privileges that a home aftords. 

Even at our house, where the hectic moments too oftem | 
crowd out the heavenly ones, I have found how this prin- ’ 
ciple works. We have, of course, a radio in our living room. , 
It’s an old-fashioned one which gives out with only one, 
program at a time. All of us like to listen to the radio but 
the divergence of program preferences is just about one 
hundred percent. Grandma likes the operas, Metropolitan 
openly, soap box discreetly. I like murder stories, in mod- 
eration, ball games and two or three of the better come- 
dians. Elinore, the mother, prefers music, news, and the 
poorer comedians. Ann will take most anything, but Ruth’s 
selections are out of this world, generally the juke-bow 
variety. Elinore, I forgot to tell you, has a fancy for the 
quiz programs of the audience participation type. In this 
dignified periodical there is no space to report the frenzy 
with which she once rushed me from one studio to another , 
during a couple of mad days when we visited Hollywood. ) 
was torn between two fears, one was that I would collapse 
physically, and the other was that someone I knew would 
see me. 

Despite these different tastes, I have been delighted te) 
note that each of us, more often than you would expect. 
foregoes his favorite program in deference to others. Now 
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e members of a family can show their 
yard for the personalities of the oth- 
s by not abusing the privileges that a 
yme affords. For instance, they can 
ke turns hearing their favorite pro- 
grams over the radio. 


Ewing Galloway 


a single one of us insists on his own way all the time. I do 
not report this as any great triumph of the Christian way 
over paganism, but it gives a mild clue to real needs. Unless 
in a home there is constant care for the peculiarities and 
personalities of others, tragedy lurks near by. 


Your way may not always be right 

In a home, more than anywhere else, downright bad 
“practices are encouraged by the best of intentions. In the 
interest of discipline injustices are perpetrated and alto- 
gether too many “straight jackets” are shaped out of family 
tradition. Even family routine often shackles us needlessly 
and that old ogre, “good housekeeping” may rear its prim 
head to spoil a lot of fun. 

I am sure that when Jesus said it would be better for a 
man to be thrown in the river than for him to harm a little 
child, he included more than vicious people. He may well 
have had in mind a righteous group that never could quite 
bring themselves to a sincere appreciation of personality. 
Maybe some of us who are too neat, too rigid, too strict, or 
maybe some of us who have no standards at all should be 
thrown at least once into a convenient river! 

I am, I fear, like many parents who find it difficult to 
keep in mind that the children are growing up and that the 
times are constantly changing. Often we look at the clock 
to make sure a day’s routine is regulated, and forget that 
the calendar marches on. We keep straining at a gnat and 
ignore the camel. 

The fact of the matter is that many of us harrassed par- 
ents are tempted to join up with one or the other of two 
extremist groups. Some of us, conditioned by our own ex- 
periences, seek to regulate our homes and our families and 
our children too rigidly. We are sure we know what is 
good for them and we want no arguments about it. Mid- 
night, to our old-fashioned patterns, is late and will always 
be late. Dungarees and flowing shirts are not the proper 
garb and girls should not ask boys to take them out. It’s 
wrong for youngsters to argue with their parents and what 
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has become of parental authority anyway? Mamma knows 
best! 

These strict disciplinarians, with fine purposes indeed, 
feel that they have full responsibility to regulate the food, 
clothing, friends, vocation and ultimately the preferences 
and convictions of their children. I have described, ob- 
viously, the extreme. I hope no one is as bad as that. | 
set it down as a hole in the ice. The nearer we skate toward 
it, the more dangerous things become. This method is a bad 
one for three specific reasons. I guess I will stifle a tempta- 
tion to be courteous and mention them: 

1. Maybe these parents are wrong. They can’t always be 
right. Neither they nor their generation nor the world they 
shaped are perfect! 

2. Even if they are perfect, they do not have in the dicta- 
torial and dogmatic approach, a method that has ever justi- 
fied itself. 

3. When the dictatorial method works, it only controls 
conduct and it rarely creates character. “I’ve got my eye on 
you” is a phrase that forgets that eyes grow dim and can’t 
see around corners, anyway. 


But their’s won’t be either 

That’s one extreme. The other is just about as bad. I 
refer to the “do nothing method.” Just let things take their 
course. Why bother the children with homework or Sunday 
school or household chores? If they appear to be snobbish, 
maybe it’s their nature. Let them express themselves. It’s 
the easier way. 

Don’t let any of us delude ourselves that this is any finer 
respect for youth than the suppressive attitude. It’s a lazy, 
neglectful way out. These children of ours have been 
brought into a secular world that gambles too much, drinks 
too much, wars too much. It has not learned how to make 
just and durable homes or social relations or peace. 

Hf we could really define what is important, if we could 
cloak our ideals in attractive garb and appealing design, 
if we could make reasonable approach to our children in 
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our own homes and, most of all, if we could embody our 
finest beliefs in our everyday living, then we'd really be 
getting somewhere. 

That’s such a hard job that it can be done only at home, 
and only at homes that avail themselves of all that educa- 
tion and religion may offer. 

Parents will not always succeed, of course. There will be 
irritations, frustrations, and more than a few good argu- 
ments. The kingdom of Heaven comes slowly across the 
world, or even in a little place like home. It’s like the 
mustard tree. Remember? 


Changes in 
Council Staff 


A Statement by the General Secretary 


N BEHALF of both the Federal Council of Churches 
and the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, I am pleased to announce that the REVEREND Harry 
H. Karas has been elected as Director of the National 
Christian Teaching Mission and will begin work April first. 
He succeeds the Reverend Harry C. Munro who is resigning 
after nineteen years of distinguished service on the staff 
of the International Council of Religious Education. The 
resignation of Mr. Munro is announced elsewhere in this 
issue. 

Mr. Kalas has, since 1945, been Executive Secretary of 
the Iowa Inter-Church Council. One of his major projects 
while in this council has been administration of a series of 
Missions after the pattern of the National Christian Teach- 
ing Mission. Mr. Kalas served as a field secretary with 
the Chicago Church 
Federation se doing 
graduate work and was 
for fours years Presi- 
dent of the Naperville 
Council of Religion. His 
training has been in 
the field of Christian 
education and he is by 
conviction and temper- 
ament an evangelist. 
Perhaps there is no one 
in the country who, by 
virtue of native ability 
and direct experience 
in the Missions, is bet- 
ter qualified to fill the 
important post left va- 
cant by Mr. Munro’s 
resignation. 

Mr. Kalas is a native 
of lowa. He did his graduate work at Northwestern Uni- 
versity and his theological work at the Evangelical Theo- 
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Harry H. Kalas 


logical Seminary in Naperville, Illinois, where he 
served as Professor of Practical Theology from 1939 
1945. He is a member of the Evangelical United Brethr 
Church and was pastor of churches of this denominati 
in Naperville from 1926-1933 and in Chicago from 19 
to 1938. 

Mr. Kalas has been very active for years.in Internatio 
Council organizations and programs. His most recent 
ices have been on the Commission on Educational Progr 
and the Joint Committee on Ecumenical Education. 
comes to the staff with the wholehearted welcome of 
Council staff colleagues and the Joint Committee for 
National Christian Teaching Missions of the two Counc 
which sponsor this significant project in educational ev 
gelism. 


Mrs. MABEL GARRETT WacNER, Director of Children’ 
Work for the International Council since the fall of 1945, 
has resigned to take a 
position as Executive 
Secretary of the Bureau, 
of Urban Work of the. 
Women’s Division o 
the Methodist Board o 
Missions. In her ne 
work she will have. 
charge of Methodist, 
community centers an 
settlement houses in) 
cities of 10,000 or more, 
These centers serve mi-, 
nority groups and those 
in slum sections and! 
depressed areas in 
cities. 7 

The various religious, 
recreational, and edu» 
cational activities car~ 
ried on in these centers 
are in line with her past interests. She was for years em- 
ployed by the Protestant Family Welfare in Albany, New 
York, and later worked with the Women’s Division of the 
Methodist Board, dealing with the religious and social prob- 
lems of populations in war emergency areas. Upon the 
basis of her intimate experience with the needs of the less 
privileged, she feels that she wishes to return to this type 
of service. 

Mrs. Wagner has won the deep respect of her colleagues 
the children’s workers of the various denominations, during» 
her service with the Council, for her understanding of child 
needs and her unusual executive ability. For the past year 
or more her major energies have gone into the administra- 
tion of the National Children’s Work Conference held las® 
July in Des Moines and in preparation for the twenty-eigh? 
regional Children’s Work Conferences to be held this spring 
and summer. She will remain with the International Coun. 
cil until the end of April, to see through the first series 07 
these conferences. 

Mrs. Wagner has endeared herself to her co-workers irs 
the Council and will be greatly missed from the staff circle. 
Our best wishes follow her to her new responsibilities 
where we know she will give leadership of the highest order 


Roy G. Ross 
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Mrs. Mabel Garrett Wagner 


critique of 
he report 


By Myron Taggart Hopper* 
T IS WITH GREAT RELUCTANCE that the writer un- 


dertakes a critique of the theological and educational 
foundations section of the report of the committee ap- 
pointed to make a Study of Christian Education. This re- 
luctance results from his appreciation of the difficulty of 
the task which confronted the committee and an apprecia- 
tion of the excellent work which, under very difficult cir- 
cumstances, was done. To produce a statement acceptable 
to the many diverse points of view represented in the con- 
stituency of the International Council of Religious Educa- 
tion is a herculean task and the committee must be heartily 
commended for achieving this. Nevertheless, from the 
point of view of the writer, the statement is far from satis- 
factory. 


The report is ambiguous 


It is this attempt to produce a statement on which all the 
diverse elements making up the International Council could 
agree which lays the result of the committee’s work open 
to the most serious criticism. This criticism is that the 
report is ambiguous. Broadly speaking, there are two 
basically different points of view represented in the Council 
with, of course, various and sundry combinations of the 
extreme positions. One point of view looks upon Chris- 
tianity as something revealed in final form in the past. 
Christian education for those holding such a point of view 
is, therefore, largely a matter of transmitting that which 
was revealed. This is the traditional point of view. 

The other looks upon Christianity as a religious move- 
ment. This movement had its beginning with the historic 
figure, Jesus of Nazareth, and those who gathered around 
him during his life-time. It has continued across the cen- 
turies with him as its central figure. But it has been a 
movement—a growing, developing, changing religious 
movement that has altered its theology and changed its 
practices and its interpretation of them in response to the 
changing personal and social scene. Christian education 
for those who view Christianity thus is not a matter of 
transmission. Rather, it is a matter of guiding others in 
facing contemporary life in the light of the rich heritage 
of the Christian Movement, drawing upon that heritage 
and all other relevant knowledge in a sincere and honest 
attempt to help themselves and others be Christian in to- 
day’s world. 


* Alexander Campbell Hopkins Professor of Religious Education, 
The College of the Bible, Lexington, Kentucky. 


April, 1948 


he report on theological and 
ducational foundations 


Prepared by the Committee on the Study of Christian Education 


It is not the purpose of this article to defend either of 
these points of view or the many variations which lie in 
between them. They are described in order that the roots 
of the ambiguities in the report may be understood. Neither 
is it the purpose to list all of the points of ambiguity. One 
will be cited for purposes of illustration. On pages 31 and 
32 is found the following statement: 

“Christian education involves the effort of a community 
of Christians..... to guide both young and old toward 
an ever richer possession of the Christian heritage and a 
fuller participation in the Christian fellowship and the 
Christianizing of society.” 

Passing over the adequacy of this quotation as a state- 
ment of what is involved in Christian education, let us ask 
what it means. It can mean, for those who so wish to in- 
terpret it, nothing more than haying persons “know” (in 
the sense of being able to repeat) the content of the Bible, 
church history and the “right” answers to theological ques- 
tions; being a good church member in the restricted sense 
of a person who attends all the services of the church; and 
getting other people to accept a theological statement about 
Jesus, the Christ, and submit to the ordinances, rites or 
ceremonies required for church membership. Or it can 
mean an understanding and possession of the Christian 
heritage in the sense that those who view Christianity as a 
movement understand and possess it, and it can mean par- 
ticipation in a fellowship of those who go out to radically 
reconstruct our civilization by dealing directly with con- 
temporary violations of the Will of God so rampant in our 
social structure and personal living. Which does it mean? 
Or does it mean both? Or does it mean something other 
than either of these? 

This ambiguity approaches close to inconsistency at 
several points. The following sentences from page 15 illus- 
trate this: : 

“But education involves much more than a recovery of 
the past; it calls for constructive change toward a better 
future”... “Christian education finds its norms in the con- 
victions, ideals, and cult acts of the Christian community.” 
How can Christian education make for “constructive change 
toward a better future” if its norms are solely in the ex- 
isting “convictions, ideals, and cult acts of the Christian 
communtiy”? If, for instance, the present convictions, 
ideals and practices in the field of worship are the norm 
for Christian education in the area of worship, how can 
constructive change in the convictions, ideals and practices 
of worship be accomplished? These two statements seem 
to call upon Christian education to effect constructive 
change by perpetuating that which already is, which, to 
say the least, is difficult. Practically, of course, the day is 
saved by the wide variation in “the convictions, ideals, 
and cult practices of the Christian community.” Conse- 
quently, Christian education has a wide range of “convic- 
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tions, ideals and cult acts” from which to choose. It does 
not have a norm that is of much help, however, in that 
which the report states as the norm and in the last analysis 
it must make its choice as to which “convictions, ideals and 
cult acts” are valid on some basis other than their being 
present in the Christian community. 

This matter of ambiguity has been mentioned first be- 
cause it makes a critical analysis of the report so difficult. 
Indeed, the writer reading in his own interpretations more 
often finds himself in agreement with the report than other- 
wise. He is quite certain, however, that his interpretation 
is not the interpretation of the majority of those who draft- 
ed the report. Analyzing it from this point of view there 
are many things to be said about it. 


Its view of man is untenable 


One is with respect to the view of man presented. The 
writer would be the first to insist that man is a creature 
who can be predatory, deceitful, and cruel. That this is 
evidence of his being born with a dual nature or of being 
cursed with anything remotely resembling “Original Sin” 
is another matter. 

To bolster the idea of the dual nature of man, the report 
calls upon the outmoded instinct psychology and points to 
the “predatory, deceitful, and cruel” things man has done. 
The human infant does not come into the world “endowed 
with inborn patterns or tendencies for behavior” other 
than those necessary for physical survival. It is equipped 
to suckle and eliminate. It is equipped so that adrenalin is 
poured into its blood stream and certain other physical 
reactions take place in response to sudden alterations in 
its environment and as a result of undue inhibitions of such 
bodily movements as it can make. It is, perhaps, equipped 
with a need for cuddling and expressions of affection. But 
it doesn’t have anything like “inborn patterns or tendencies 
for behavior.” About the only students of human nature 
who posit any such inborn patterns are those who insist on 
studying individuals isolated from their social environment, 
and the depth psychologists who specialize in dealing with 
sick people and draw their conclusions about normal human 
beings from what they find in abnormal ones. 

It would seem, therefore, that the framers of the docu- 
ment have emphasized only the psychological points of 
view which support the assumption of the dual nature of 
man. In the view of the writer, these are not the most ade- 
quate interpretations. He would insist that man is not en- 
dowed with evil tendencies unless taking food, wanting 
affection, and being equipped biologically so that the or- 
ganism tries to defend itself from security-threatening con- 
ditions be judged evil. He would insist with equal vigor 
that man is not endowed with good tendencies and that he 
gathers from experience such of both as he comes to have. 


Major aspects of Christian education are overlooked 


In the second place, the report gives the impression that 
the primary objective of Christian education is the trans- 
mission of a faith and a heritage. This, in the view of the 
writer, is not the case. The primary objective is to help 
persons live as Christians. No doubt those who wrote the 
report would agree to this objective and insist that it is for 
this reason that they want the faith and the heritage trans- 
mitted. If this be the case, then the issue is as to how a 
faith and a heritage are appropriated by a growing person 
so that they make his life different. The report seems to 
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imply that this is to be done by teaching the content 
the faith and the heritage in direct fashion. This is n 
the way a faith or a heritage are effectively appropriat 
by persons if anything more than the ability to repeat ba 
words and phrases is desired. If a faith and a heritage 
to be appropriated in such fashion that they change lif 
they must be drawn upon to give direction and understan 
ing to the contemporary experiences of the learner—tht 
must meet the needs of the learner and help Aim find 
swers to his problems. This is a cardinal principle of eduy 
cation and it is surprising to find it almost comple 
ignored in a document on theological and education 
foundations. The report reads as if we were to regress 
teaching content instead of guiding the growth of person 

It is, likewise, surprising to find the report saying 
little about the centrality of felt needs, problems, and nov 
experiences in the educative process. It is in connectior 
with such that personality changes. Under effective guid 
ance in relation to such, personality growth takes plac 
If, in connection with such, the relevant aspects of 
Christian faith and heritage are presented effectively 
growth in Christian personality will result and the learner 
will come into possession of those aspects of the faith a 
heritage which are relevant. In this fashion both the con 
tent of the faith and of the heritage will be “transmitted” 
in so far as they are relevant to contemporary life. Thos 
who want the faith transmitted should be willing to trus 
this process unless they are fearful lest the faith is no 
relevant to the felt needs, problems, and experiences of peo! 
ple today. The writer has no such fear. 

It is surprising also to find the report having so li 
to say about the necessity for Christian education dealing 
with contemporary personal and social problems. It does 
an excellent job of analyzing certain of the phases of ouy 
civilization and on page 14 calls attention to the collective 
aspects of the frustration modern man faces. Then on page 
15 it suggests that “In Christian education man may be 
led to face his needs and problems realistically.” It does 
little to suggest that Christian education must deal effective 
ly with the collective (social) aspects of evil in our world, 
That part of the Christian heritage represented by the eighth 
century prophets and others seems to be overlooked in 
favor of a return to the attempt to save individuals from 


the world. 
It ignores the chief theological problem of the age 


The report seems strangely unaware of the necessity for 
Christian education to relate itself to the primary theo» 
logical problem of this age. Creeds are discussed and mod- 
ern creed making is briefly mentioned but the major theo- 
logical problem of this age is not faced; namely, the re- 
statement of the Christian faith in harmony with the mod- 
ern world view. Christianity arose in a period when the 
dominant world view was dualistic, with a sharp distinctiom 
between what is commonly known as the natural and the 
supernatural. This distinction is clearly maintained in the 
report. But)for many of us this dualism has become irrell- 
evant to the main stream of the activities of modern mar 
and, consequently, our culture has become secularized. 
It will remain a secular culture until religion formulates 
its faith in the modern frame of reference and one of the 
important responsibilities of Christian education is to foster 
this re-formulation. 

Not only does the report fail to emphasize the re-formula- 
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n of the Christian faith, it discusses that faith in what 
ms largely to be the dualistic frame of reference. The 
rds and phrases of medieval theology are used and this 
ology was dualistic. Such words and phrases, to men- 
na few, are “saved,” “lost,” “salvation,” “redemptive 
* and “judgment.” Now, the writer is fully aware that 
jese words can be re-interpreted so as to be usable in a 
jodern frame of reference. They are not so re-interpreted 
) the report. It seems justifiable, therefore, to assume that 
ey are used to express what they customarily mean to 
hristians. In their customary usage, they express dualistic 
pncepts. If they were not intended to do so, then they 
present additional evidence of the ambiguity of the re- 
ort. If they were intended to do so, then they substantiate 
he assertion that the discussion of the Christian faith is 
et in the dualistic frame of reference. 


ae 


t is good at many points 


Many good things can be said of the report. The em- 


ROFESSOR HOPPER’S vigorous critique is a good 
sign that the International Council’s recent Study of 
Christian Education has already become a means of stimu- 
lating fruitful interchange of convictions among educa- 
tional leaders of divergent theological perspectives. It is, 
indeed, more important for religious educators to examine 
their own underlying Christian assumptions than to accept 
uncritically the particular views advanced in the Council 
study. If the report results in eliciting widespread critical 
self-analysis, it may be regarded as a distinct success. I for 
one, therefore, genuinely welcome Professor Hopper’s per- 
ceptive response, even though he disagrees with the main 
tendency of thought represented in the document of the 
Council. 

Significantly, Professor Hopper attacks the most funda- 
mental phase of the Study, the one on theological and edu- 
cational foundations. The content of this section is, as he 
knows, decisive for all other aspects of the report. As he in- 
fers, the issues raised in it were debated intensely within 
the Committee. Though in its present form it was sup- 
ported by all the members of the Committee, it would be 
a mistake to assume that each member of the group finds 
in it an equally complete or acceptable statement. A few, 
for example, wanted the report to be concerned largely 
with an impartial recording of existing diversities of 
thought. Most members, however, were convinced that the 
study should, while specifying diversities, take a positive 
stand wherever a significant consensus emerged, Since, 
despite certain differences, there is already a wide area of 
unifying conviction within the Council, it was felt that this 
section should register that fact wherever possible and 
thereby seek to articulate more fully the growing ecu- 
menical consciousness of the churches. 


* Professor of American Religious Thought and Director of Grad- 
1ate Studies in Religion, the Divinity Beiosy Duke University, Dur- 
1am, North Carolina. 


April, 1948 


phasis on page 17 on the necessity for the church welcom- 
ing into her fellowship persons of widely differing expe- 
rience and temperament is excellent. So, also, are those 
points such as on page 19 where differing interpretations 
and points of view are described. There is much to be com- 
mended in the analysis of special phases of our civiliza- 
tion and the resultant personal strains. The section dealing 
with principles of educational procedure is excellent as far 
as it goes, although it is surprising to find so little space 
given to such matters in a statement on theological and 
educational foundations. Certainly, the writer does not 
feel that he could have prepared anything like as good a 
statement as this report, and he is convinced that much of 
that which he finds to criticize results from the attempt to 
formulate a statement on which the diverse constituency of 
the International Council could agree. Perhaps it would 
have been better to have prepared a descriptive statement 
of the varying points of view rather than to attempt the 
formulation of a sort of theological and educational creed. 


Reflections on Dr. Hopper's critique 


By H. Shelton Smith* 


= 


In comparison with previous Council studies, the con- 
tent of this section is significantly different in two respects. 
For one thing, it deals more extensively with the nature of 
the Christian faith than former reports. In the second 
place, its central doctrinal and theological perspective is a 
direct challenge to much that has been prominent in mod- 
ern religious-educational theory. 

But to raise the theological issue is at once to touch 
sensitive nerves in certain quarters. Among left-wing 
educational liberals it has been customary to decry all 
so-called “theological speculation” and to insist that the 
empirical disciplines, including psychology and sociology, 
be kept in the forefront of the philosophy of Christian 
nurture. Professor Hopper shows no disposition to duck 
the theological issue, but he doubts the wisdom of attempt- 
ing to formulate common Christian convictions as a basis 
for interchurch fellowship and action. It is this attempt, he 
believes, that renders the present study so vulnerable. In 
its effort to create a synthesis of Christian faith it has 
really patched together a body of ambiguous, if not con- 
tradictory, elements. This is a basic criticism, and if it is 
well-grounded, the report is gravely defective. 


There is no real ambiguity in the report 


But the facts do not really confirm this over-all indict- 
ment. The root of the alleged ambiguity is attributed to the 
attempt of the Council to combine two basically divergent 
conceptions of Christianity. One of these, says the critique, 
takes the view that Christianity is “something revealed in 
final form in the past.” The other holds that Christianity 
is “a growing, developing, changing movement,” with an 
ever-changing set of thought-forms. 

If I understand the import of Professor Hopper’s con- 
tention at this point, the Committee was not, so far as I re- 
call, conscious of being faced with any such necessity. For, 
in its view, the Christian movement, historically con- 
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sidered, must be understood in terms of both growth and 
continuity. On the one hand, the report affirms the fact 
of a permanently valid series of historic acts of God’s 
revelation and redemption in Jesus Christ. Were one to 
admit “the coming of a totally new and different revela- 
tion” he would “deny that Christ has a central place for 
faith” (II,3).1 The Christian community, therefore, bears 
permanent continuity with God’s revelatory action in the 
life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

On the other hand, the divinely given is always humanly 
received, and thus the symbols employed to communicate 
the meaning of God’s revelatory work in Christ will obvi- 
ously vary with man’s growing insight. Though the revela- 
tion, on the Divine side, may be ever so absolute, it neces- 
sarily is relativized in human reception. Bearing these facts 
in mind, the report says that historic creeds are “but par- 
tial expressions of Christian faith” (II,5). As the Holy 
Spirit leads the Christian community into further insight, 
historic symbols will necessarily be seen from a new per- 
spective. 

Considered in this light, this report cannot truly be 
charged with ambiguity. The extracts cited in the ‘critique, 
if read within this larger context, exhibit no essential inner 


contradiction. As understood by our Committee, Christian ” 


faith looks both backward and forward; and thus Chris- 
tian nurture, as it ministers to growing life, will both 
transmit historic tradition and also reinterpret it in light of 


new insight into the meaning of the Gospel of God in Jesus 
Christ. 


Historic tradition is relevant to living 


Having clarified this basic point, let us examine briefly 
Professor Hopper’s subsequent criticisms, though not ex- 
actly in the same order in which he raises them. One of 
these is involved in the criticism already analyzed, but it 
contains an important aspect that deserves special reply. 
“The report reads,” he remarks, “as if we were to regress 
to teaching content instead of guiding the growth of per- 
sons.” But, as he implicitly concedes, the report often 
speaks of growth as the real end-result of any true nurture 
(cf. III). This, however, seems to him to be largely verbal, 
since the problems of current social and personal expe- 
rience are given too little attention. 

As a matter of fact, both the report and the critique 
agree that effective nurture must be mediated in and through 
the matrix of pupil experience. The real issue, therefore, 
revolves around the question of the actual value of the 
historic tradition as compared with the values of present 
experience. At this point there is doubtless real conflict of 
view. Judging from his implied experimentalist theory of 
history and value, he apparently would discount the present 
worth of historic tradition—both Biblical and post-Biblical 
—more than does the report. To be sure, he would have 
the pupil appropriate the past insofar as it is relevant. But 
what is his norm of relevance? By the criterion of experi- 
mentalist theory of value, most of the historic content of the 
Christiari faith would be judged to have only negative worth 
and thus, properly speaking, would be irrelevant to cur- 
rent religious living. 

Unless I have misinterpreted Professor Hopper, he and 
the report diverge sharply at this point. It not only attaches 


1 All citations herein refer to particular sections and sub-sections 
of the outline as printed on this page of the Journal. 
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General Outline of Report on 


Theological and Educational 
Foundations 


I. THe PREDICAMENT OF MAN 
The Dual Nature of Man : 
Permanent Aspects of Man’s Predicament 
Special Phases of Our Civilization 
The Resultant Personal Strains 
Interpretations of the Contemporary Predicament 
The Relevance of Christian Education 
Il. THe Faira or. THE CHURCH AND PROBLEMS IN ITS 
TEACHING 
The Nature of Christian Revelation 
Revelation in Hebrew and Jewish History 
Christ and His Church 
Authority in Christian Development 
The Function of Creeds 
III. Prrvcrptes oF EpucaTioNaAL Procepure 
1. The Nature of Growth 
2. The Place of Freedom : 
3. Christian Education and Social Relationships 
4. The Fellowship of the Church 
IV. Conciusion 
(This report is available in mimeographed-form from the 
International Council of Religious Education, 203 North 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois, for 40 cents a copy.) 
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high positive value to the essence of the Gospel as embracet 
in the Bible and the historical Christian community, but 
frankly says that religious education has not adequatel 
shared it with the present generation (II,3). It is not suffi- 
cient for religious education merely to offer larger blocks 
of the Bible; its content must be so interpreted as to dis» 
close to the learner God’s decisive acts of revelation an 
redemption. So far as Jesus is concerned, church schoo 
curricula have doubtless discussed him often enough, but 
they have not given sufficient attention to him as object of 
faith and redemption. “There is no part of the New Testa~ 
ment which does not present him as-an object of faith.” 
Thus “a religious education that leaves that in the back- 
ground is inadequately Christian.” (II,3). 

Now it is quite obvious that how relevant one thinks 
this sort of gospel faith is to present-day human need wil! 
depend upon one’s valuation of that faith. If one regards | 
it as eternally relevant to human experience, then one, of ; 
course, will not question the necessity of sharing it with all’ 
diligence. To be sure, he will communicate the Christian’ 
faith through the context of on-going experience, but he: 
will so share it as to reconstruct present ideals, experiences. 
and values, in harmony with that faith. 


What, then, is the source of man’s evil? 


Another element in the report that displeases Professor 
Hopper is its conception of the human predicament. He 
admits that man “isa creature who can be predatory, de- 
ceitful, and cruel,” but he seems to doubt that these atti- 
tudes derive from man’s inner contradiction. What, then, is! 
their ultimate source? Unfortunately, the critique does. 
not answer this question specifically. It does indicate, 
though, that Professor Hopper takes the typical liberal 
view that human nature is neither good nor bad. Granting: 
this for the moment, we still are faced with the question: | 
What is thé source of man’s deceit and self-pride? Appar- 
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ly it is, for Professor Hopper, a morally perverted en- 
lonment. Hence, another question is this: From what 
rce did the social environment derive its original per- 
rsion? Unless one takes refuge in a principle of infinite 
sal regression, the final root of sin must be traceable 
ther to God or, barring a Devil, to the human self. On 
e assumption that God must be morally righteous or else 
> cannot be God, then the only alternative is to locate 
i primary source of sin in the human rebel. 
‘The report unhesitatingly lays the burden of sin upon 
¢ human creature. Christian faith, it affirms, “looks upon 
ian from a two-fold point of view. First of all, he is a child 
' God, made in the divine image . . . . But man is also a 
llen creature. The divine image has been marred, explain 
as we will .... There are tendencies to evil in human 
ature itself” (1,1). Man thus is a problem to himself be- 
iuse of what he is within himself. His inner predicament 
iheres in an original ambivalence—a condition arising 
ut of participation in both the divine image and in the fall 
as a consequence of which he seeks to make himself 
ather than God sovereign. 
_ Waving entirely the issue of whether a child in his initial 
xistence should be called either good or bad, the main point 
or Christian nurture is that he, irrespective of his environ- 
ent, will always emerge into the plane of responsible living 
ie the proneness to make himself, not God, the ultimate 
enter of trust and value. If the religious educator denies 
his, he consciously or unconsciously erases the basis upon 
vhich the Christian gospel is truly redemptive. The gospel 
s hardly “good news” to naturally good people! 


v 


God is more than Nature 


A final criticism of this section of the report is that it does 
not reinterpret Christian faith “in harmony with the modern 
world view.” By “modern world view” Professor Hopper 
seems to signify an interpretation of reality that erases all 
distinction between natural and supernatural events, and 
thus in effect identifies God with an impersonal process. 
Hence, such terms as “redemptive act” and “judgment” 
would involve divine-human interaction not in terms of 
I-Thou, but of I-it. 

Frankly, the viewpoint of the report is decisively alien 
to this sort of naturalistic metaphysics. If, therefore, to re- 
gard God as cosmic Being and thus to distinguish Him from 
secondary natural phenomena be chargeable with “dual- 
ism,” the report must in all honesty admit the charge. 
When, for example, it speaks of the gospel as God’s recon- 
ciling action in Jesus Christ, it confidently predicates a 
transcendent Being who is aware of man’s predicament and 
in judgment and mercy seeks his restoration to divine fel- 
lowship. In this redemptive process God, to be sure, makes 
use of the forces of nature and society, but He is always 
more than they at work. 

In sum, therefore, this section of the Council’s Study of 
Christian Education aims to be coherent and consistent 
throughout. While it recognizes the existence of theological 
divergences among theorists in religious nurture, and while 
it also refrains from any attempt to prescribe an orthodoxy 
to which all must conform, it nevertheless expresses a view- 
point which it truly believes to be essential to the develop- 
ment of a more vital educational ministry of the church. 


As a teacher is trained 


¥ A laboratory school experience creates confidence 


HOSE TWO TEACHERS who went to Lab school 

turned our church upside down!” wrote the minister 
idmiringly, in reporting on the teachers of his church 
chool who had attended a laboratory vacation church 
chool. Other reports similar to this came in. I read 
hem with a growing sense of the service rendered by the 
‘Laboratory,’”—read them with an impelling desire to go 
ell. This article is a response to that urgency. It is a re- 
yort of those many reports. It is a gathering together of 
he experiences and expressions of many teachers who at- 
ended a “Laboratory,” under one all-inclusive “I.” 


The train was late and so I was late entering Lab school. 
| found a room full of children and teachers. I thought, 
with that familiar lost feeling of a person out of her ele- 
ment: “Here are expert teachers doing a job expertly. They 
are too far advanced to be of help to me.” 

How mistaken I was! They seemed to go expertly about 


‘* Mexico, Missouri. Director of Children’s Work, Missouri Coun- 
sil of Churches. . 
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By Martha M. Miller* 


their work not because they knew, but because they were 
learning. 

Mine was a very severe case of the malady of “uncertain- 
itis”: uncertain of the good, as of the bad. One symptom 
was the hesitant way I approached each problem, whether 
it was a new one or the same, inevitable, recurring what- 
to-do-about-Johnny’s-inattentiveness. After the first day at 
Lab school, I found myself going about with a new assur- 
ance. I was gaining a new insight into myself and my 
pupils. I was becoming acquainted with the meaning of 
participation in the unique experience of “doing” under 
trained leadership. 

And since I had learned by doing and not by hearing 
(or is it by “hearing not”?) the lesson carried over. When 
I returned to my own church I not only felt vaguely that 
my class needed something better; I knew what it needed, 
and I knew why! I faced the house committee of the 
church, no longer defiant and frightened when asking for 
something, but with assurance. 

Incidentally, the magic phrase “been to Lab school” con- 
vinced the committee that I really had a need for the re- 
quested article. That, even more important, I would use it. 


ie” 


Are You Going 
to a Lab School 
Next Summer? 


Very LIKELY a laboratory training school will be 
held not too far from your home next summer. 
These schools, some denominational and some inter- 
denominational, vary in length. Some of them are 
laboratory vacation church schools; some are a part 
of a leadership training school. They are similar in 
method, giving local church teachers actual practice 
in teaching children under trained guidance. ‘The 
Faribault Summer School,”’ in the January 1947 Inter- 
national Journal, described one of these schools in 
detail. Those who have attended laboratory schools 
give universal testimony to their great value to 
teachers who want to learn. 

Write to your state council office for the listing 
of “Summer Leadership Education Opportunities,” 
to be out some time in April. If you have no state 
council, write to the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, 203 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


They forgave the spatter-paints that were gathering dust 
on my shelf because of an expressed need in pre-Lab days, 
and bought the film I needed so that my pupils might vis- 
ualize the true childhood of China. 


| learn about the creative impulse 


One of those facts to which I had always given lip-service, 
but began to practice in Lab, and carried home to my 
church, was that I had no moral right to change that which 
was the result of the child’s creative impulse. T found that 
a finished product which undergoes teacher shaping-up is 
not only dishonest, but a definite teaching of dishonesty to 
boys and girls. Such an action on the part of the teacher 
was a sin against that creative genius which is God-given. 
The teacher might suggest, might draw out, might teach the 
child to evaluate, but might never give those sly, finishing 
little pats. 

Not long ago, on the strength of this, we left as-were 
some lopsided Biblical animals. Babs’ father, who was her 
chauffeur on Sunday mornings, was tugged in to see her 
very own donkey. 

“Seems to lean a little to the south,” her father teased. 
“Doesn’t your teacher know how to give it an encouraging 
pat?” 

One of those dreadful silences fell, for with that state- 
ment our method of teaching—the Lab training—went on 
trial. I know I was trembling. In the silence, little dream- 
ing of the issues at stake, Babs’ clear young voice answered 
all such statements: "Oh, she knows how, all right. I’m the 
one that’s learning now.’ 

That. should ive been glory enough. But Babs’ father 
stays on at church school now. And last Sunday he sang in 
the choir. He occasionally drops ’round to the church 
school rooms of the children’s department “to see what’s 
new in the animal kingdom.” 

And Babs, who will never be able to make a donkey that 
doesn’t “lean a little to the south,” has the courage to 
write exquisite blank verse—at least it is very lovely to 


those of us who know Babs. 
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-I had done them. I had practiced them under sympathet'{ 


| learn to wait for character growth 


I had fretted over Jim in Lab class: Jim who was tl 
original just-not-interested-but-will-do-it-if-you-wish; Ji 
who, well, just didn’t care. The Lab teacher smiled at n 
complaint. “Don’t rush him. Character isn’t built that way 
Keep on trying to understand him.” 

“And Jim will find himself?” I cried excitedly. 

“No,” she answered. I wondered if she were being 
tolerant and patient with me as I had thought I was bein 
with Jim. “No, you will find Jim.” 

Two days later I did. We had finished the project Ji 
as usual, was the last to add his tent-cover to the scene. Th 
children were turning eagerly toward the worship servic 
I looked at the littered table. Dare one call children ba 
from the anticipated worship to clean up a work table? — 
hesitated. a 

But Jim dared. “This ought to be brushed up,” he saie 
in his slow way. “Our backs will be to it, but I think Gos 
will see it.” His quiet voice hardly carried to the children, 
but the way he set to work turned the group back into a 
toom. I worshiped then. 

Because of Jim; because a Lab teacher placed restrai 
ing fingers on my impulse to hurry; because I “saw wit 
my eyes and felt with my fingers” that it worked, I hay 
had the courage to wait out the character growth of chi 
dren. I waited two weeks for Mary Lou. I waited 
months for Janey. I’m waiting two years or more for Bi 
It’s not a passive waiting, but an active waiting,—a wa 
ing that puts in Bill’s way, all the Bills in my church schoo} 
the opportunity to grow. 2 


I learn to evaluate my methods 


“There’s more than one way to skin a cat,” my grane 
mother used to say. I go to class now with more than om’ 
plan in mind. It isn’t how well I know the lesson, but ho» 
much I know beyond that lesson, and the different ways 
know of putting those facts together that swing the balane 
in favor of learning. 


I had learned those ways in the only way one learn 


guidance. Under the skilled hands of a master craftsmas 
I had “plied my trade” for a week or so. Now I am bae | 
on my own, but carrying with me the precious tool of se? 
evaluation. I’m going to keep it bright by constant us 

“Study to show thyself approved” is probably used mo# 
often for worship at teachers’ meetings than any oth» 
Scripture. The precept “Know thyself,” accredited to Plat 
among others, is the door of knowledge the Lab scho» 
opened for me. It helped me to see and to evaluate. The 
the Lab school took me by the hand and said: “Here a 
the things you need: not what every teacher needs, by 
what you need.” f 

I have learned through the Lab school to evaluate m 
work. But also I’ve learned to face my mistakes, realiziy 
that the world will not come to an end if I have made o# 
or more. Not, that is, if I set about correcting my pr 
cedures and improving my plans. 

God did not demand perfection of the children I taug: 
nor, blessed thought, of me who taught. It was no long: 
necessary that I know all the answers. It was quite with 
probability that no one knew. Now I dared be hones 
I could say I didn’t know. It’s amazing how much you ec 
learn once you've learned that! 
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he Kingdom 
f Love 


ggestions for a Children’s Day Service 


By Elizabeth Porter Laird 
and Catherine Patten* 


HE SERVICE SUGGESTED HERE grows out of work 
done in our own church school. The high school group 
vad been studying the Old Testament; the junior high 
stoup had made slides on the life of Jesus; one of the 
unior classes had given the Palm Sunday dramatization 
n their own department. In another church other groups 
night more appropriately present similar elements in the 
drogram. 
No definite part has been given here to the kindergarten 
hildren. It is not necessary that they have a part. How- 
ver, if church custom demands that the little children be 
rought up where they can be seen, be sure to plan action 
vhich will be simple and will not demand that they “show 
ff.” In our own church they would appear only at the 
rst, in a “Through the Gate” ceremony. Two sections of 
white picket fence about two feet high are carried to the 
platform. The little children walk up and stand behind 
the fence while the organist plays one of their familiar 
songs. A primary boy and girl open a gate in the fence 
and welcome the kindergartners through it. As the teachers 
shepherd them off the platform, each receives a potted 
pansy or petunia. They then go back to their department 
room. 

The service below is planned to take the regular Sunday 
morning church service. 


THEME: The Kingdom of Love 

Hymn: “Forward Through the Ages,” sung by the con- 
gregation. (This may be a processional, the junior choir 
following the senior choir and taking the places as- 
signed.) 

OFFERING SERVICE 

KINDERGARTEN CEREMONY (if desired) 

Hymn: “For Man’s Unceasing Quest for God”! by junior 
department, if they know it, or sung as a solo. 

Cuorat Reapinc: “Foreshadowings of the Kingdom of 
Love’? 
(This is presented by a group from the high school department. 

Voices are carefully selected for the solo parts and in chorus read- 

ings the voices are blended to give harmonious effect. Clear enun- 


ciation is particularly stressed. If desired, the young people may 
wear robes.) 


Narrator: We bring you a reminder of a story here and there from 


* Mrs. Laird is a teacher in the Pilgrim Congregational Church 
School, Duluth, Minnesota. Miss Patten is the Director of Religious 
Education. 

*In Hymns for Junior Worship, Westminster or Judson Press. 

?The authors have included in this reading excerpts and ideas 
from the book One Prophet—and Another, by Ethel Cutler, pub- 
lished by The Womans Press. This is done by permission. 
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WHILE there is a wide difference of opinion 
about what to do in a Children’s Day Service, or 
Church School Day Service, as it is sometimes 
called, some guiding principles seem to be de- 
veloping: 

The service should be a unified service of wor- 
ship which will have meaning for both adults and 
children. It will therefore have a theme which will 
tie the various elements together and will be ar- 
ranged in climactic order to bring about an ex- 
perience of worship. 

Second, the service will be presented by the 
various departments, their contributions growing 
out of some study which they have undertaken 
during the year. It is not necessary that all pupils 
have solo parts. A department may be represented 
by a small group, or by a choir, or may read Scrip- 
ture together. It is important, however, that all 
children share in planning their part in the pro- 
gram and be prepared to take an interest in the 
service as a whole. 

The program given here is suggestive only and 
should be adapted to the actual experiences in 
the church school presenting it. 

Editors 


our study of the Old Testament. . 


Chorus: And God said, I am the Lord thy God, which have brought 
thee out of the land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage. 


One voice: It was on Mount Sinai that Moses caught the first fore- 
shadowing of a breath-taking idea: this God who cared for these 
rescued serfs cared also how they treated each other. In serving 
their God and him alone, they must remember too Jehovah’s words 
about their neighbors. Not murder, nor adultery, nor stealing, 
nor false witness should be among them. 

Chorus: There hath not arisen a prophet since in Israel like unto 
Moses, whom Jehovah knew face to face. 

Narrator: Later on, David put into words a new understanding of 
God’s love, as in this Psalm: 

Chorus: (Repeat Psalm 23) 


Narrator: But David sinned a grievous sin, and the prophet Nathan 
told a story to make him see it: 


Second voice: There were two men in a certain city, the one rich 
and the other poor. The rich man owned very many flocks and 
herds. But the poor man had nothing but a single little ewe lamb, 
which he had bought. He reared it, and it grew up with him 
and with his children. Now there came a traveler to the rich 
man, and he refused to take from his own flock or his own herd 
to make ready for the wayfarer who had come to him, but he 
took the poor man’s lamb and prepared it for the man who had 
come to him. 

Chorus: And when King David in anger condemned such selfishness, 
Nathan said to him, even to his King, “Thou art the man.” 

Third voice: The history of Christendom is different because 
Nathan spoke those words. In a sense deeper than we know, 
Nathan was the forerunner of another story teller who centuries 
later also risked his life on Judea’s hills. 

Narrator: Many years after David, there was Elisha, to whom 
Naaman came to be healed of leprosy. 

Fourth voice: And Naaman wanted to take back with him to Syria, 
two mules’ burden of earth from Jehovah’s land upon which he 
would henceforth pray to Jehovah. It was the first faint stirring 
of the idea that Jehovah might be worshipped outside the Promised 
Land. Could simple friendliness be a force for good? Could love 
of neighbor stretch beyond the Israelite? 

Narrator: In the fullness of time, there walked over the hills that 
Elisha loved, a man whose friends told stories about how he 
went about doing good, even as Elisha had been remembered for 
his friendly ways long before. Little by little, in different ways, 
God talked long ago with our forefathers through his interpreters, 
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the prophets. Nowadays he talks with us through his son, in 
whom we see reflected the brightness of his glory. 


Chorus: I beseech thee, not as though I wrote a new commandment, 
but that we had from the beginning, that we love one another. 
And this is love, that we walk after his commandments. 


AntHem: By Senior Choir. This might be “Fairest Lord 
Jesus” or “God Is Love, His Mercy Brightens.” 


Nativity Story: Presented by a junior high group with 
slides which they have themselves made, while one of 
the group recites the Christmas story. The last slide 
shown should be Jesus in the Temple, while the narrator 
reads: “And he grew in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and man.” 


(If the showing of the slides is not practicable, some 
other presentation of the Nativity story could be given, 
such as omitting the anthem above and having verses of 
Christmas carols sung, interspersed with the reading of 
the nativity story.) 


Sone: “Tell Me the Stories of Jesus,” sung by the Primary 
Department. 


Reapinc: Parables of the Good Samaritan and Prodigal 
Son. (The parables could be read—preferably in a 
modern-language version—by the minister or by a teach- 
er, or this item could be used to give activity to a group 
otherwise unrepresented.) 


DRAMATIZATION: “The Kingdom of Love Begins to Grow,” 
presented by one of the classes in the junior department. 


Narrator: Our class is not large enough to do a crowd scene 
very well, and of course we couldn’t have a donkey here, so we 
are showing you what might have happened in some little home near 
Jerusalem, just after Jesus rode into the city. Anyway, what families 
say when they are talking quietly, after a big excitement is over, 
sometimes means more than the excitement. So here are a mother, 
father and grandfather, expecting the children home any minute. 


(The Narrator steps aside. The three children taking the parts 
of the grandfather, the father and the mother, dressed in costumes 
of Biblical times, come to the’ platform or chancel. They bring 
with them two low stools on which to sit, and other properties. No 
setting is necessary. 


(The mother sits on a stool, and busies herself with beans or 
something in a plain wooden bowl. The grandfather also sits on 
a stool and has a scroll in his lap which he picks up to read. 
The father comes in with a garden tool, spade or hoe of as simple 
a type as possible, and leans it against a wall. Four or five children 
enter excitedly, with branches in their hands. If palms are not 
easy to get, notice that only the Gospel of John says that they 
used palms; Matthew and Mark just say “branches,” so cedar, for 
instance, would be suitable.) 

Grandfather: Where have you been, my children, and what was 
all that noise we heard from down in the city? 

One: We have been in a procession! 

Two: The King of Israel has come to save us! 

Three: That teacher from Nazareth is to be the King! 

Four: He rode right into the city on a donkey, and everybody 
cheered and sang! 

Grandfather: On a donkey! Then it is true! Even so shall the 
King come! I will show you in the book of the prophet Zechariah. 
(Unrolls scroll in his lap and reads) “Shout with joy, O daughter 
of Jerusalem. Lo, your king comes to you, victorious, humble, 
riding upon a donkey.” 

Father: I suppose that’s why the Roman soldiers didn’t stop 
the procession, They didn’t know all it means to us. 

Grandfather: (agreeing) The Roman soldiers wouldn’t know 
how much in the old books (patting the scroll) is coming true. 
And they wouldn’t expect a king to come that way. 


One: But all the people in the crowd knew! And we treated 
him like a king! We spread branches down, so the donkey stepped 
along as if he was on a carpet. 
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Two: And we all shouted “Praise the Lord” over and over 
over! : 
Three: I didn’t spread my branch down; I waved it! 
Mother: But whose donkey was it? How would a 
teacher, without even a house, have a donkey? 
Four: I know. Some men who were standing near me in 
crowd were talking about it. It was Uncle Nathan’s donkey. 
was standing out in front of his house this morning with 


donkey, just as if it was their own. And Uncle Nathan ask 
what they thought they were doing, and they said “The Lord nee 
him,” and Uncle Nathan let them walk off with the donkey withe 
another word. The men I heard talking thought that it was 
queer way for Uncle Nathan to act. 

Father: (in great excitement) No, not queer at all! But ve 
good news! It means that Nathan is one of us, who are ready t 
follow the king when he comes! Those words are a secret sign 
But Nathan never told me that he belonged. 

Grandfather: Did you ever tell Nathan that you belonged? 

Father: No, that’s true. We are very careful whom we 
because it is hard to know whom we can trust. But the weapons 
ready, when the King sends word that he wants his army to get t 
gether. The blacksmith is finishing another sword and two spe 
this week, if he can find time to work on them secretly when thi 
no one in the shop. I will get them after dark and take 
out to the farm to hide. 

Mother: Must you go to fight with those spears? The last time 
the men got, an army together, the Roman soldiers took them 
prisoners, and crucified thousands of them. All my mother’s neigh 
bors were made widows. 

Father: But this is the real King! He never can be conqu 
All the signs show that this time we will follow the real King! 

One: But, Father .... 

Two: I don’t think.... 

Three: He didn’t look .... 

Four: Today was different. ; : 

One: Father, don’t you remember that day out by the lake. | 
when he took little Martha on his lap, and he said, “I like to have 
little children around, because that shows what the Kingdom wil? 
be like.” 4 : 

Mother: (softly) It wouldn’t be like that after you fought with 
those spears. : 

Two: Don’t you remember how kind he was when he came te 
see little lame Reuben? It didn’t seem as if he made Reuben wel! 
again just because he wanted soldiers. 3 

Grandfather: (thoughtfully) There are things in the old books 
that sometimes make you think that the prophets had another sor? 
of kingdom in mind. 

Three: Couldn’t he have a kingdom that took in the Romans 
too, instead of killing them? The Roman soldiers didn’t look angr» 
when the procession went by today; maybe they’d like him toe 
if they had a chance to know him. 

Grandfather: It might be that sort of thing that Jeremiah means 
when he says, “All nations shall serve the Lord.” 

Four: Wouldn’t it be easier to have a kingdom of love insteaw’ 
of a kingdom of fighting? 

Mother: No; it wouldn’t be easy. (A little pause) 
Father (thinking it out): It would take all our lives,—and longs 
long beyond our lives. But you're right, young people; when | 
remember things that the teacher from Nazareth has said, I think 
that he will be King of a Kingdom of love, and not a kingdon 

that we fight for, 


Sonc: “The Lord Is My Shepherd, No Want Shall |) 
Know,” by James Montgomery, sung by one of the choirs | 
while the participants leave the platform. If preferrecl 
the last verse only, “Let goodness and mercy, my bount% 
ful God,” may be sung. 

PAsTORAL Prayer, closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 

REcEssIONAL: “OQ God, Whose Love Is Over All,” o: 
“This Is My Father’s World.” 

BENEDICTION 
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orship Resources 


HEME FOR May: The Plan for a Depend- 
able Universe 


For the Leader 


' Last month, we tried to help our boys and 
irls become aware of the plan for beauty 
n the universe. Let us continue to develop 
our children’s thoughts a deeper sense 
sf a Power that has planned not only a 
eautiful and wonderful world, but a de- 
sendable and orderly universe as well. 

“We know in part.” So said the writer of 

irst Corinthians. These words are indeed 
true since we have just begun to penetrate 
space far beyond our planet. How far does 
space go? Is there an end to the universe? A 
telescope in California with a two-hundred- 
inch lens is being installed at the time this 
is being written. Perhaps soon we shall know 
more about this wonderful universe and the 
Power behind it. 

Of some things we feel sure. There is a 
Power that has created a world that moves 
in an orderly way, as long as man works with 
the laws of the universe. When these laws are 
broken, disaster results. It is a real challenge 
to us as teachers to guide our boys and girls 
in helping them to sense order in the uni- 
verse. By helping them in this way, their 
_ idea of God becomes more real and a feeling 
of security abides in a somewhat confused 
world. 

The songs used this month are from 
Hymns for Primary Worship.’ Note pamphlet 
needed for May 9 and picture for May 23. 


May 2 


THEME: While the Earth Remaineth 

Worsuip Center: A small world globe, a 
piece of paper 36x36 inches, on which 
is sketched the planets, showing their rela- 
tive size. Any book on stars obtained from 
the public library will help in drawing this 
chart. Some spring flowers would add 

beauty to the worship center. Also, have a 

Bible open at the verse Genesis 8:22. 
PRELUDE: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 

Sone: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 
Leaver: “There Is a Plan” 

You have just sung a beautiful spring song 
that reminds us of lovely things upon the 
earth. The blue sky, the birds’ songs, the 
grass and the flowers fill us with joy. I won- 
der how long the sky has been blue? I won- 
der how long the flowers have been bloom- 
ing? Do they bloom all the time? (Encour- 
age responses from the children.) Yes, the 

has been blue for many years. It is blue 
because there is more blue than any other 
color in the rainbow of colors. Some flowers 
bloom all the time. But most of our flowers 
bloom in the spring and summer. It seems 
that the world with all its beauty has a plan. 
The birds fly south in the autumn, spring 
comes after winter, night follows day. A little 
girl wrote this prayer about the beautiful 
earth. Let us close our eyes as we think about 
the words together. 


Thank You for the sun so bright, 


* Teacher, Weekday Church Schools, Dayton, Ohio. 
_ 1Hymns for Primary Worship, Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. . 
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Primary 
Department 
By Olaf Hanson* 


The lightness of day and the darkness of 
night. 

We love the beauty on our land 

And long the beauty on earth shall stand. 
Amen. 


(Holly Humphrey, Grade 4, 
Harman Ave., School, Dayton) 


The earth is many millions of years old, 
people think. God has not only planned a 
beautiful world, but planned it so people will 
know what is going to happen from time to 
time. We are pretty sure that the blossoms 
on the fruit trees will turn into apples, pears 
and peaches. We know we must take care o 
the trees and work with God and help him 
in the task of growing all kinds of food. We 
are sure that it will rain when enough mois- 


“ture accumulates in the clouds. We are sure 


that certain things will happen at certain 

times. Long ago a writer in our Bible was 

thinking about how the earth is dependable. 

Brste Reapinc: Genesis 8:22 

Porm: Read slowly “God’s World” 

Lraper: Even the stars and planets move to- 
gether in an orderly way. 

AcTIvVITY: 

Have three children do the following. One 
child represents the moon, the second the 
earth, and the third the sun. While the pian- 
ist plays quiet music (Handel’s “Largo” is 
very fitting), the child playing the moon 
walks slowly around the earth. The earth in 
the meantime is slowly walking around the 
sun. The sun just turns itself slowly around, 
while the others proceed around it. 

Leader: As the earth moves around the sun 
we have day and night which happens over 
and over again. A writer of one of the verses 
in the book of Psalms said: 


This is the day which the Lord hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 
(Psalm 118:24) 


We know that our world is a dependable 

one. 

OFFERING 

Orrerinc RESPONSE 

CLosinc THOUGHT: 

“Come and see the works of the Lord.” 
(Psalm 66:5) 


The earth turning round and round, 
Creates day and night without a sound. 


The tulips and daisies and lilies that 
bloom, 

Have slept through the long, long winter’s 
gloom. 


The sun and the rain take turns certain 
days, 
To make our world bright and happy and 
gay. 
PosttupE: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 


May 9 


THEME: Seedtime and Harvest... 


Worsuir Center: A picture of a farmer sow- 
ing seed; Seeds and Seed Travels, by Ber- 
tha Parker. This pamphlet is for children, 
costs 36c (5 or more copies 27c plus post- 
age); and may be purchased from Row, 
Peterson and Co., Evanston, Illinois. The 
illustrations of seeds are beautiful. A Bible 
open at Luke 8:5-8 and some flowers will 
complete the center. 

Leaper: Read the closing thought in last 
Sunday’s worship service. This will recall 
to the minds of the children the dependa- 
bility of certain events that occur regu- 
larly in our universe. 

Sone: “God’s World.” The children will 
have learned to sing this before the wor- 
ship service begins. 

LEADER: ‘ 

We have been thinking together this month 
about the wonderful things that happen in 
our universe. Back of everything that hap- 
pens there seems to be a plan. Certain things 
happen at certain times. Today, let us think 
about the wonders of a little seed. 

(Show the children some seeds. If possible 
have a grain of corn cut so they can see in- 
side it. A lima bean will do just as well. Ex- 
plain how a seed carries life from a fruit or a 
flower to a new plant.) Every seed has a tiny 
plant in it. There is food, too, for the plant 
while it is starting to grow. We cannot see a 
seed grow into a plant nor can we see life. 
Yet a seed is a living thing! When the corn 
plant is full grown with ears of corn, the new 
grains of corn will be planted later to make 
more fields of corn. Life goes on and on. 
Some of the corn is eaten, some is planted. 

Long ago Jesus told a story about some 
seeds. Listen while reads it to us. 


Brste Reapine: Luke 8:5-8 
LEADER: 

Jesus was trying to show that seeds were 
something like people. Some seeds grow and 
there is much fruit and food produced. How- 
ever, seeds that are not planted deep enough 
in the ground, wither and do not grow well. 
(Show the children the book Seeds and Seed 
Travels) 

Sone: “See the Farmer Sow the Seed” 
OFFERING 
Orrerinc Response: “To God Who Gives Us 

Daily Bread’™ 
Crosinc Prayer: O God, we thank you for 

the wonderful way that your world is 

planned. We know that we would never be 
without food because of the seeds that are 
planted. If people would only learn to work 
with your plans, no one would be hungry. 

Help us as boys and girls to learn more 

about your plans for the world and for 

people. Amen. 
Quiet Music: “To God Who Gives Us Daily 

Bread” 


May 16 


THEME: Summer and Winter.... 

Worsuip CentER: Two beautiful pictures of 
the outdoors, one showing summer, the 
other winter. Have two other pictures show- 
ing springtime and autumn. Have the Bible 
open at Psalm 98:1la. 

Quiet Sone: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s Good 
Plans.” (This should be sung by a teacher 
or the leader. The words are fine but the 
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music is difficult for primary children.) 
LEADER: 

Did you listen to the words as Miss 
sang them for us? Perhaps it reminded us of 
the good plans that God has made for his 
world. What are some of these plans that 
make our world so beautiful? (Let children 
respond. They should mention seeds, earth, 
sunshine, rain, etc.) Let us sing one of the 
songs about God’s wonderful world. 

Sone: “God’s World” 
LEADER: 

The seasons, spring, summer, autymn and 
winter are part of God’s good plans. The sea- 
sons follow each other in regular order. If it 
were not for the seasons, man could not live. 

On the blackboard, I thought we might 
make up a prayer about the seasons. The 
writer of the Psalms felt as we do about the 
wonderful world. 

(Read Psalm 98:la. Place the first part of 
this verse on the blackboard. Under it write, 
The Spring He has Planned. Then give the 
children the chance to make up short descrip- 
tive sentences about the spring; for example, 
With baby robins trying to fly. Then place, 
The Summer He has Planned: Let the chil- 
dren give sentences about what happens in 
summer. Conclude the litany with autumn 
and winter ideas.) 

OFFERING 

Orrertnc Response: Use the new prayer 
litany that has been created. 

Quiet Music: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 
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TuemeE: Day and Night 
Worsuip CENTER: 

There is a very beautiful picture of the 
world hanging in space with the stars sur- 
rounding it and the sun shining up on the 
world. The other side of the world is dark. 
This picture costs 15c and may be obtained 
from The Otterbein Press, W. Fifth St., Day- 
ton, Ohio. The picture will show the children 
at a glance how day and night occur. If this 
picture cannot be secured have a small world 
globe and a candle. The lighted candle could 
represent the sun and by darkening the room 
the children could see how sunlight falls on 
one side of the world at one time. 

Flowers and an open Bible will make the 
worship center more attractive. 

Quiet Music: Arr. from “Novellette,” Op. 99 

No. 9 by Robert Schumann* 

Catt To Worsuip: “God’s Gift of Day and 

Night” j 


In the early morning, 
Dark shadows stay, 

Till the sunbeams bring us 
God’s gift of day. 


When the day is ended, 
Stars shining bright 
Bring to tired children 
God’s gift of night. 


Father now we thank thee 
For morning light, 
For our days of gladness, 
For rest of night. 
Ipa F. Leypa? 


If the music is available this could be 
sung; if not, use as a poem. 
LEADER: 

One of the most dependable plans that hap- 
pen in the world is the plan for day and 


From Children’s Carols by Ida F. Leyda. Wm. H. 
Dietz Co., Chicago. Used by permission. 
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night. Without fail we can depend upon 

night following day. It seems that God has 

planned not only times for work and play but 
times for resting as well. The Psalmist long 
ago wrote about day and night. 

Brste Reapinc: Psalm 74:16-17 

Activity: With the world globe and lighted 
candle show how day and night happens. 

Poem: “A Day.’* Read all the verses of this 
song slowly. If there will be an opportunity 
for them to do so, tell the children that 
after the prayer and offering they will 
draw some of the ideas suggested by the 
poem. 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for the plan 
of day and night. We are glad that we can 
work and play and then rest at night. Help 
us to keep on learning more about you. 
Amen. 

OFFERING 

Orrerinc Response: “An Offering Sentence” 

Quiet Music: Play the response quietly as 
children move to the tables to draw their 
pictures, 
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TueMeE: Life Shall Not Cease 
Worsuip Center: A picture of leaves falling 
from the trees in autumn; also a picture of 

a tree blossoming in the springtime. Some 

leaves should be attractively arranged on 

the worship center. Flowers and Bible can 
complete the worship center. 

Quiet Music: “Blue Sky, Soft and Clear” 

Catt To Worsuip: Sing: “Blue Sky, Soft 
and Clear” 

LEADER: 

In the last stanza of this beautiful spring 
song, we sang “God brings back life again.” 
Things that look dead all through the winter 
months seem to awaken and live again. The 
flowers that seem gone forever appear and 
surprise us. The birds return from the south- 
land, though some birds remain with us 
throughout the winter months. Someone has 
put music to a beautiful verse from the Bible. 
Let us sing it, thinking of all the things that 
happen. over and over again. 

Sone: “Lo, the Winter is Past’* 

LeapeER: Even as a little seed keeps life mov- 
ing from one flower or fruit to another, so 
do the leaves on the trees live on and on. 
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Department 
By Elouise B. Rivinius* 
THEME FoR May: Our Church "Proelaims 
For the Leader 


This month we shall continue the empha- 
sis upon the basic teachings of the Chris- 
tian church. We want our juniors to have a 
vivid picture of the church, to understand 
what it is, to know something of what it 
teaches and to evaluate to some extent its ma- 
jor contributions to the world. 

For the worship center compose an ar- 
rangement of the Christian flag, a large Bible 
opened at the scripture reading for the day, 
and a large picture of a church, your own 


* San Marino, California. 
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Story: “Leaves Live on and on” 

Mary was looking out the window at 
leaves whirling round and round. 
looked almost as if they were dancing. Th 
were of pretty colors. “It’s too bad that th 
have to fall from the trees,” she thought 
she spied some yellow and red maple leay 
“They would be so colorful during the wi 
tertime.” 

“Mother,” said Mary, “isn’t it too bad t 
the pretty leaves can’t stay on the trees 
winter? They would cheer us up in winter 
with their lovely colors.” 

“Yes,” answered her mother. “The colors’ 
are beautiful, but those leaves are very im- 
portant, Mary.” 

“Important!” replied Mary. “Why people 
burn them up and they only clutter up the 
yard after they have fallen. What do you 
mean by important?” 

“Let me tell you about them,” said her 
mother. “One of these days we shall take a 
trip in the woods and you can see for your- 
self how important they are. As the leaves fall — 
from the trees they lie on top of one another. — 
When it rains they get pressed together and — 
after lying that way for several months the — 
leaves rot away and all the leafy part be- 
comes a part of the soil. There are lots of 
minerals and food in the leaves that make the 
soil very rich and help to make the new 
leaves that come out on the trees in the 
spring. So the leaves were planned to be use- 
ful even though they have fallen from the 
branches.” 

“Oh!” said Mary. “Who would have 
thought that the leaves were so useful?” 

“God has so many wise and wonderful 
plans,” responded her mother. 

Prayer: O God, we thank you for all the 
wise things that have been planned. Noth- 
ing seems to die but lives on in some other 
way and is useful. Even the fallen leaves 
are used to help new leaves be made. Your 
thoughts are very great. Help us to use our | 
minds to understand better your plans for 
the universe. May we share in making a 
beautiful and dependable world so that all 
people will be happy. Amen. 

OFFERING 

Orrerinc Response: “An Offering Sentence” 

Quiet Music: “Let Us Be Glad of God’s 
Good Plans’* 

(This should be sung by a teacher very 

quietly.) 


OP ere ere ete 
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if possible. Also have mounted and ready 
several pictures of other types of churches, 
one of Dr. Albert Schweitzer, and others de- 
picting happy home and family life. . 

Among books most helpful for resource 
material and for general background for this 
series are The Story of the New Testament 
by Goodspeed, The Way by E. Stanley Jones, 
and A Prophet in the Wilderness by Herman 
Hagedorn. 
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THEME: The Way of Brotherhood 
PREPARATION FOR WorSHIP: 

We have been thinking together of how 
the early Christians learned to use the teach- 
ings of Jesus to help them decide the stand- 
ards for their new church. They remembered 
“the words of the Lord Jesus,” but at times 
it was hard for them to see just how his 
words should affect the things they did and 
said. Church people still have the same 


oblems today. 
Let us listen carefully to some of Jesus’ 


i ecial teachings. (Let four juniors read 
 b Gioud slowly and with emphasis Matthew 
%h W):12, Luke 10:25-28, John 13:34, 35, John 


|:16.) 

' As we listen to our prelude let us think 

bout just what it means to “love our neigh- 

bors’ as ourselves. 

RELUDE: “Brother of All the World” 

ALL TO WorsuHIp: “Remember the words of 
the Lord Jesus, how he said,’ (read from 
the Bible John 13:34, 35). 

Hymn: “Brother of All the World” 


Jesus tried to help his disciples under- 
stand that God was the loving Father of all 
races and all peoples. He told them that if 
they would be his followers they must treat 
even their enemies with fairness and a 
determined good will such as the heavenly 
Father has for all his children. 

Scripture Reapine: Matthew 5:43-48 
Srory: j 


Wuat Gop Harty CLeANSED 

Peter was hungry. Lunch was nearly ready, 
but there was still time to go up to the roof 
for a few moments of quiet prayer before 
() the midday meal. He liked the peace of his 
») friend Simon’s flat-roofed house in Joppa 
from which he could look out over the blue 
Mediterranean Sea and watch the ships as 
they sailed out of the harbor. 

Peter had much to think about. The work 
of the new church was growing more rapidly 
than any of the disciples had thought 
possible. New problems were constantly 
arising upon which the leaders would have 
to make important decisions. It was amazing 
how many Samaritans and other Gentiles 
were accepting the teachings of Jesus and 
becoming Christians. The disciples were 
very happy about this, but it also created 
many problems. Could these new Christians 
be accepted as equals? Surely the disciples 
could never sit down and eat with them or 
visit in their homes. Was there perhaps some 
way in which these new Christians could 
become Jews and, if so, would they have to 
keep all the Jewish laws and ceremonies in 
order to be acceptable Christians? 

As Peter thought about the matter, the 
warm sun and the salt breeze from the sea 
made him drowsy and in spite of his hunger 
he was soon fast asleep. Sometimes people 
find the answer to their problems in their 
dreams. As Peter slept there on the roof he 
had a strange dream which changed the 
thinking of his whole life. 

He did not know that he was dreaming 
when he looked up and saw something that 
appeared like a great net being lowered 
from the sky. As it settled down before him 
he could see all kinds of strange wild birds, 
animals and reptiles in it. As he looked he 
heard a voice saying, “Rise, Peter, kill and 
eat.” 

Peter was shocked! No matter how hungry 
he was he would never eat any of these 
creatures. They were called “unclean” and 
could not be eaten. “No, no, Lord, for nothing 
common or unclean has ever entered my 
mouth,” said Peter in disgust. 

“What God hath cleansed, make not thou 
common,” answered the voice sternly, and 
the great net was drawn back up into the 
sky. The strange vision came again, and 
three times Peter heard the reproving voice 
repeat, “What God hath cleansed, rid not 
thou common.” 

“What can it mean?” he asked himself. 
He was still trying to figure it out when he 
heard company arriving downstairs and ask- 
ing for him. Hurrying down he found that 
the visitors were three Roman soldiers who 
had been sent by their commanding officer 
to invite Peter to come and visit him. What 
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should he do? How could he, a Jew, go to 

the house of a Roman soldier, even as good 

a Roman soldier as his officers said he was? 
Then Peter remembered his dream. “What 

God hath cleansed, make not thou common!” 

What right had he to say another person 

was not good enough for him to visit? Had 

not the one great God made all men and 
determined their race and where they should 
be born? 

It was a wonderful new thought, and when 
Peter arrived at the house of Cornelius he 
felt very humble as the soldier knelt at his 
feet. 

“Stand up,” he said. “I myself also am a 
man. You know that it is considered unlawful 
for a Jew to come unto one of another race, 
but God hath shown me that I should not 
call anyone common.” 

As they talked together he discovered 
what a fine man Cornelius was, that he loved 
God and prayed faithfully. He was ready to 
become a Christian and had brought his 
family and friends together to hear what 
Peter could tell them. 

Peter was amazed and said, “Truly, I see 
quite plainly that God has no favorites, but 
that he who reverences Him and leads a 
good life in any nation is welcomed by Him.” 

Peter never forgot the lesson which he 
had learned, and when the time came to 
decide whether the new Christians would 
have to become Jews before they could 
belong to the church, Peter was ready to 
stand firmly with his friend Paul in asserting 
that to be a good Christian was quite 
enough. 

Prayer: Our Father, help us always to 
remember that those of every race are 
dear to thy heart. May we think of them 
as thy children and as our brothers and 
sisters who share thy love with us. Amen. 

Prayer Response: “God Loves His Children 
Everywhere” 


OFFERING SERVICE: 

Leader: Let us “remember the words of the 
Lord Jesus, how he said, ‘It is more 
blessed to give than to receive.’ ” 

Response: (sung to tune Bread of Life) 

Father, we bring to thee 
Gifts of our love. 
Wilt thou accept them now 
As thine above. 
Thou hast so freely given 
All that we need, 
Our gifts, our hearts, our lives 
Are thine, indeed. * 

Prayer of Dedication: As we bring this 
offering for the work of thy church, we 
pray that it may be blessed and used for 
the work of thy kingdom here at home 


1 Author unknown. 


and throughout all the world. We ask in 
the name of Jesus who taught us when 
we pray to say, (The Lord’s Prayer). 

Hymn: “Our Church” 

CLosinc Worps: As we leave this place 
of worship may something of the love for 
all people which was in the heart of Jesus 
grow in our hearts today, and every day. 
Amen. 
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TuemME: The Way of Family Happiness 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

Today is Mother’s Day. Many of us are 
wearing colored or white flowers and are 
thinking about ways to make our mothers 
happy on this special day which has been 
set aside in her honor. 

Do you suppose that in countries where 
the story of Jesus has never been told 
mothers are being honored today? (Lead a 
brief discussion to help the boys and girls 
realize that only in lands which have had 
the Christian influence is womanhood 
respected and loved. Remind them that only 
where the Christian religion is taught are 
women given fair treatment and positions 
of honor and equality.) 

As we listen to our prelude let each of 
us think of how much our own mothers have 
meant to us and thank God that he has 
given them to us. Let us plan to show our 
love for them in some very real and special 
way this week. 

PreLupE: “Ave Maria” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 
A MorTHeErR 

God sought to give the sweetest thing 
In His almighty power 

To earth; and deeply pondering 
What it should be, one hour 

In fondest joy and love of heart 
Outweighing every other,- 

He moved the gates: of heaven apart 
And gave to earth a mother.* 

Hymn: “For the Beauty of the Earth” 

Porm: (by a junior)—“There Is Beauty 
All around”? 

ScripTuRE READING: 

From the very beginning of the. Christian 
church women have held an honored place. 
Those who remembered “the words of the 
Lord Jesus” remembered that almost his 
last words were spoken in loving thought of 
his mother as he asked his dearest friend 
John to take care of her for him. 

In the instructions which Paul wrote to 
the different churches much is said about 
Christian family life. I have asked four boys 
and girls to read some of these verses to us. 

How did St. Paul say that husbands should 
treat their wives? (Ephesians 5:45) 

How Hee children behave? (Ephesians 
6:1-3 

What about fathers? (Ephesians 6:4) 

How did Paul tell people they should get 
along with each other? (Ephesians 
4:31, 32) 

Hymn: “Following Christ” 
Srory: 
An Earty Curist1an Home 

The great apostle Paul appreciated the 
friendship of the women who became 
Christians and helped him in his work. 
Many of them opened their homes to him 
and let him hold church meetings there. 
Often Christian homes were the only places 
where the church could meet for their 
services. 

There was one home in which Paul 
especially liked to visit. He liked the young 
man Timothy who was learning to be a 
minister. He enjoyed visiting with Timothy’s 
gracious mother and sweet faced grand- 
mother, who made the home such a pleasant 
place in which to stay. Paul felt that Timothy 
was very fortunate to have had such a good 
Christian home and the loving care and 
teaching of his mother and grandmother. 

How often Paul must have thought of that 
pleasant home as he sat in a cold Roman 
prison waiting for the sure death which he 


2 By John H, McNaughton; page 587 of Christ and 
the Fine Arts by Cynthia Pearl Maus. 
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knew was ahead for him. We have in our 

New Testament two letters which he wrote 

to Timothy from prison. They are letters 

mostly of directions about the carrying on 
of Timothy’s church work. 

The second letter begins by reminding 
Timothy of the happy home in which he had 
been raised and how much was to be ex- 
pected of a young man who had been so 
fortunate. Let us read a few of the verses 
from Paul’s letter. (Read II Timothy 1:1-7 
in the Revised Standard, Moffatt, or Good- 
speed translation.) Paul expected a great 
deal from Timothy because of the fine 
opportunities which he had had, and I feel 
sure that Timothy lived up to his expecta- 
tions. Don’t you? 

Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for our 
homes and for our fathers and mothers and 
grandparents who are helping us to ‘grow 
up into fine Christian men and women. 
Help us to do our part. May our homes 
be happier because we are in them. Help 
us to show that we appreciate our homes 
and want to be worthy members of our 
family groups. We ask it for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. A 

Prayer Response: (sung) “Hear Our 
Prayer, O Lord” 

OFFERING SERVICE (same as previously given) 

CLostnc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may we go with the determination 
to do our part to make our homes places 
where love and happiness are found, today 
and everyday. Amen. 


May 16 


Tueme: The Way of Service 
PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 


The Christian Church has always felt the 
need of helping others in every way it could. 


‘The early Christians cared for the widows 


and orphans in their own groups and did 

everything possible to relieve suffering where- 

ever they found it. When Peter told Cornelius 
about Jesus he spoke of him as “Jesus of 

Nazareth, who went about doing good.” 

As Jesus helped all who come to him in 
need, so his true followers have always felt 
a deep concern for those in trouble. (Show 
pictures of the mission work of your own 
denomination in various parts of the world. 
Also show “The Healer” * by Harold Copping 
and let the boys and girls explain its 
meaning.) 

During our prelude let us think about the 
missionaries of our church and pray that 
God will bless them in their work. 

PRELUDE: “Our Church” 

Catt To Worsuip: Let us remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus, how he said, “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.” “Freely ye have re- 
ceived, freely give.” 

Response: (led by a junior) “Christ has no 
hands but our hands” * 

Hymn: “Our Church” 

LEADER: 

One of the early church missionaries was 
a doctor who traveled with the great apostle 
Paul and cared for him during his many 
attacks of illness. Dr. Luke wrote the history 
of the early church and it is to him we owe 
the only record we have of the founding of 
the Christian church. 

He also wrote the gospel of Luke, which 
tells of the life of Christ. If it were not for 
his record there are many lovely stories of 
Jesus which we would never have heard. 
Dr. Luke is the only one of the gospel 


® Page 710 of Christ and the Fine Arts by Cynthia 
Pearl Maus. 
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writers who tells us the story of the good 
Samaritan. Shall we listen while .... 
reads it to us from one of the versions 
modern speech? : 
Scripture Reapinc: (by a junior) Luk 
10:25-37 
Hymn: “His Own Church” 
Srory: “God’s Man in Africa” 
(Tell the highlights of the life of Albert 
Schweitzer with special emphasis upon (1) 
the great talents with which he is endowed, 
(2) his willingness to give up fame and 
fortune to serve God in the interior of 
Africa, and (3) the results of his life and 
influence. * 
Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee that 
Dr. Schweitzer is in Africa telling the 
story of thy love to the people there. Bless 
him and his work and the work of all thy 
servants throughout the world, wherever 
they may be. Help us to find ways of 
sharing in their service. Amen. 4 
OrreRING SERVICE (same as previously given) 
Hymn: “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
Ciosinc Worps: As we leave this place of 
worship may something of the great spirit _ 
of service which is in the heart of Albert 
Schweitzer and other missionaries around 
the world dwell in our hearts and lives — 
today, and every day. Amen. 
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THEME: The Way of Love 

PREPARATION FOR WORSHIP: 

When Jesus came he brought a new 
message to the world. That message was, 
“God loves you! He cares about you. Each 
and every man and woman, boy or girl is 
important and precious in his sight; and 
because God loves you, you must love each 
other.” He told it over and over again in 
every way he could so that his friends would 
never forget it. 

Let us find and read together one of the 
verses which tell us of God’s love for us. 
There is one which we all know. Which 
one do you think it is? (John 3:16) Let 
us find it and make sure that we are saying 
it exactly right. I have here several other — 
translations which may help us to understand — 
this verse a little better. (Let the children 
find and report to the group the variations 
in at least three modern translations.) During 
our prelude let us quietly think together of 
God’s love for us. 

PreLuDE: “God’s Presence” 

Catt To Worsuip: (read aloud the third 
verse of “God’s Presence”) 

Response: (read from blackboard) 

Silently we wait in worship, 
God of goodness, God of love, 
God of power, God of beauty, 
God of earth and skies above.* 

Hymn: “God’s Presence” 

LEADER: Paul, one of the greatest of the 
apostles, wrote these words to explain how 
important it is to love each other. 

Scripture Reapine: I Corinthians 13:1, 48a, 
11, 13 (use Moffatt’s translation) 

Hymn: “I Want to Be a Christian” 

Srory: 

. 


Love ONE ANOTHER 
Many things had happened during the 
sixty or seventy years since Jesus had lived | 
his wonderful life in Palestine. Almost all 
of the people who had listened to his voice __ 
and could remember the words he had 


5A brief account was given in the Journal for De- 
cember, 1946, page 18 (Primary programs). Also 
found in many collections, in A. A. Hunter's Three 
Trumpets Sound (Association Press.) Dr. Schweitzer’s 
Out of My Life and Work is the best source. 


oken were now gone, many of them suffer- 
g a martyr’s death because of their faith 
Jesus. 
In the city of Ephesus there still lived a 
bry old man who had known Jesus and 
puld remember many of the things he did 
d said. He had written one of the gospel 
;ories and had spent his long life preaching, 
paching, helping the churches meet their 
roblems, and answering the many questions 
hich arose. John the Elder was greatly 
»ved and respected by almost all who knew 
We 
| As John grew older Jesus’ message of love 
lad grown more and more important to him. 
‘le saw in it the answer to all their problems. 
't is said that when he was too old even to 
alk alone or speak for more than a moment 
»r two, his friends would bring him to the 
shurch and help him gently up to the 
olatform. Looking over-the congregation he 
would raise his arms a moment in blessing 
and then speaking in the tender tones they 
had learned to love, he would speak one 
sentence, “Little children, love one another.” 
It was his last and most precious message. 
Let us listen to a few words from one of 
John’s letters to his churches. (Read I John 
3:11, 18; 4:10a, 11, 19. Use Moffatt’s trans- 
lation. ) 
‘Prayer: Our Father, we thank thee for thy 
| love. May we show our love for thee, not 
just in talk but in deeds, and make it real. 
> donk “O Master of the Loving Heart” 
OFFERING SERVICE (same as previously given) 
CLostnc Worps: (same as in first session) 
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THEME: The Way of Peace 

-§ PREPARATION FOR WorsHIP: 

_ What do you think is the right thing to 

do about people who do not like you? The 

early church had to face this problem at 
once, for just as soon as they began to live 
as Christians they found themselves in 
trouble. The apostle Paul seemed to have 
had more trouble than the other leaders for 
he traveled far and wide, bravely telling the 
story of Jesus where it had never been heard 
before. He tells in one of his letters about 
some of the things which happened to him. 

Let us find and read together II Corinthians 

11:24-27,. 

The teachings of Jesus had been very plain 
about what they must do, but it was hard. Let 
us find and read together Matthew 5:38-44. 
During our prelude let us think of these 
verses and try to imagine the kind of a world 
we could have if everyone had the courage 
to follow Jesus’ way. 

Pre.LupE: “Brother "of All the World” 

Catt to Worsutp: Let us remember the 
words of the Lord Jesus how he said, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers: for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

Response: (same as in previous session) 

Hymn: “Brother of All the World” 

ScriprurE Reapinc: Jesus knew that if 
people were peaceful in their hearts they 
would have the strength and courage to 
be peaceful with others. He said (read 
John 14:27). 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 

Srory: (There are several good stories which 
will fit well into this theme. “The Latch- 
string” and “The Invincible Leader” may 
be found in The Children’s Story Garden 
compiled by Ann Petit Broomell and also 
in Worship Programs for Young People 
by Alice A. Bays. “Hold Hard to Love” 
by Grace W. McGavran is a fine peace 
story and may be ‘found in Missionary 
Worship Programs by Bessie L. Doherty 
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(Friendship Press, 25c.). 

Prayer: Our Father, help us to be at peace 
in our own hearts and let that peace go 
out from us to all the world. We pray that 
thy children will never again take up arms 
against each other but learn to live together 


in understanding and friendship. We pray 
in the name of the Prince of Peace, our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Hymn: “Study War No More” 

OFFERING SERVICE (same as previously given) 

Ciosinc Worps: (same as in first session) 


Intermediate 


Department 
By Doris C. Kinsley* 


THEME FOR May: These Knew Jesus 


For the Leader 


During May the worship services will deal 
with the way in which people were drawn to 
Jesus and how he affected their attitudes and 
actions. Keep always in mind the implication 
that just as he changed lives in his own day, 
so his Spirit living among men puts new love, 
purpose, and God-like qualities into those of 
our day who will seek to discover him. 


fi May 2 


THEME: They Crowded 
(Children) 

Worsuip Center: A picture of Jesus with 
children, such as Plockhorst’s “Christ 
Blessing the Children” or Copping’s “The 
Hope of the World” or “Jesus and the 
Children.” 

Catt To WorsHIP: 

Let us seek this morning to come into the 
presence of Jesus, the lover of children, of 
whom it was said: 

They loved him for his gentle manliness, 

His forthright speech, his wondrous win- 

ning ways, 

His wisdom, and his perfect fearlessness, 

And for that something more they found 

in him 

As in no other. 


’"Round Him 


(from “On the Road” *) 
Hymn: “I Think When I Read that Sweet 
Story of Old,” Stanza I 
Porm (Continued) : 
His face was winning in its gladsomeness; 
The children crowded round him as he 


toiled, 

Begging for stories; and when business 
pressed, 

He set them working, to their great de- 
light,— 


Clearing his shavings, sorting out his nails, 

Helping the carpenter, and claiming toll 

Of longer stories when his work was done; 

While in and out the small birds flew, 
and chirped 

Their love for him because he loved them 


so. 
(from “His Youth” *) 

Sranzas 2 and 3 of “I Think When I Read” 

(Remain seated.) 
Porm: 

Att Homery Tunes 

All homely things and birds and flowers 

Were very dear to him, 

And the little children everywhere 


* Youth Worker, Vermont Congregational Conference, 
Montpelier, Vermont. 

1 From Gentlemen—The King! by John Oxenham, Pil- 
grim Press; 14 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. Used by 
permission. This short life of Christ in poetry should 
be in the library of each teacher and pupil. Paper 
bound, 60¢. 


Drew very near to him. 


He loved them for their gentle grace, 
Unspoiled by worldly ways, 

All fresh from God’s good hand they came 
Each to its own right place. 


He spoke to them and they to him, 
And they always understood, 

For he loved them and they loved him, 
And they shared a common good;— 


One Father theirs, and one the grace 
That kept them sweet and clean, 
And one the deep abiding joy 

Of freedom from all sin. 


Ours now that never-failing Love 
That counts us all its own, 
And leads us by the hand till we 
Shall know as we are known. 
Joon OxenHAM’ 


Hymn: “More About Jesus,” Stanzas 1 and 2 
Porem: 
Like OrHER Boys 
He was a boy-like other boys, 
And played and sported with the rest; 
He had his troubles and his joys, 
And strove for mastery with the best. 


He was a very boy, and had 

His little faults—like other boys; 
But he was always gay and glad, 
And eager in his small eniploys. 


With all the rest he went to school, 
But gave his lessons more concern, 
And school to him was never dull, 
He had so keen a wish to learn. 


He loved all birds and beasts and flowers, 
And in the hills spent happy days 
Lying unseen in cunning bowers 

Where he could watch their curious ways. 


He was great-hearted, tender, true, 
And brave as any boy could be, 
And very gentle, for he knew 
That Love is God’s own Chivalry. 


He was a boy—like you— and you,— 
As full of jokes, as full of fun, 

But always he was bravely true, 

And did no wrong to anyone. 


And one thing I am sure about,— 

He never tumbled into sin, 

But kept himself, within, without, 

As God had made him, sweet and clean. 
Joun OxeNHAM’ 


Hymn: “O Master Workman of the Race” 


Prayer: Let us not forget, thou Lover of 
Children, that yours is a greater love than 
for just one race or color, that children 
of every country and continent are at 
home in thy company. May children every- 
where be cared for and loved as people 
learn to remember the words: “Let the 
little children come unto me and hinder 
them not, for the heavenly Father’s 
Kingdom belongs to those who will receive 
me as a little child.” 


Hymn: Stanza 5 of “I Think When I Read” 
(Remain seated in attitude of prayer.) 
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Leaver: Go now, and may you love Him who 
cares for the children of every age and 
race. 

Orrertnc: While the piano plays “I Think 
When I Read,” the worshippers will walk 
past the offering plate which is on the 
table underneath the picture. 


May 9 
Tueme: He Came Seeing (The Blind Man) 
Worsuip Center: Have the worship center 
placed against a window that leoks out- 
of-doors. On the table in front of the 

window, place a mirror on one side, a 

microscope on the other, and a pair of 

glasses in between. 
Prevupve: (Tune Webb) “The Morning Light 

Is Breaking” 

Cat To Worsuip: Psalm 119:1-3, 18 
Hymn: “Open Mine Eyes” Stanza I 
Leaver: “Are You Blind?” 

Blind! That word strikes horror to those 
of us who see and have been blessed with 
sight all our lives. Yet how much, really, do 
we see? (Here the leader could ask specific 
questions about things in town which every- 
one sees every day but fails to be conscious 
of.) 

Windows in our house may open onto a 
lovely scene which we never notice. Yes, and 
upon scenes that .aren’t so lovely. Perhaps 
there are people in need, people who have 
no thought of God and live carelessly, 
children with faces drawn with hunger, 
living in dirt and temptation. Maybe we 
have seen them but didn’t think they were 
a part of our world. We see about what we 
we look for: the good that needs to be in- 
creased and strengthened, the bad that needs 
to be overcome and changed/ 

“Three Days to See!” Can you imagine 
that you have been blind all your life, and 
then one day you were told that you would 
be given your eyesight for just three days? 
That’s what Helen Keller imagined, and she 
wrote of the wonderful things she would see 
in three days. Her essay “Three Days to See” 
is one you will want to read. (The leader 
might have a copy of it to lend to those 
who wish to read it.”) 

“What We See in the Movies” was one of 
the most popular courses at a summer con- 
ference. It was taught by a blind man, a 
minister in the state of New York. He 
couldn’t see what came on the screen, but 
his ears were keen, and he had a set of 
values that made him a better judge of 
movies than those of us who have our sight. 
He must have fallen in love with his wife 
not because of her beauty but because of 
the quality of her voice! Did it ever occur 
to you that the tone of your voice might 
either attract or repel people? 

Blind? Many will never know the joy of 
seeing through their eyes. But there are 
other kinds of blindness! 

Scripture: John 9. Tell the story of the 
blind man vividly, but without comment. 
CoMMENTs BY THE LEApER: “Now I See!” 
Sight for the first time! How would you 
feel? How do you think this blind man felt? 
The disciples would have passed him by, 
with nothing more than a few comments as 
to why he was blind. Jesus, however, with 
his seeing eyes, saw before him more than 
sightless eyeballs. He saw a person with 
hopes and dreams, with a life ahead of him, 
a man who needed to know the love of God 
and who through that love could be restored 

to happy, useful living. 


? Found in Essays Then and Now, compiled by A. C. 
Cooper and D. Fallon (Ginn & Co.); also in Essay 
Annual, 1933. Printed originally in the Aflantic 
Monthly, Vol. 51, No. 1. 
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Then there were arguments among gossipy 
people whose eyes were good but whose 
understanding was poor. How did it happen? 
Was he really blind before? Was it a mad- 
man who had healed him? The poor man, 
baffled by so many questions, replied with 
wonder and gladness: “I don’t know who 
the man was who cured me; but this much 
I’m sure of; I was blind and now I see.” He, 
with his new-found sight, was seeing more 
than those around him. Life was new and 
wonderful to him. To them it was but a 
dull routine, broken only by incidents like 
this that gave them a chance to find fault 
with this Healer. 

Each morning we need to pray for seeing 
eves and eager spirits. : 

Prayer: For sight not only of the eye, but 
also of the heart and mind. 
A Boy: (as though unprompted) 

His voice. There must have been some- 
thing in Jesus’ voice that made the blind 
man know that he was good and kind. If 
he hadn’t trusted him, how would he have 
dared to go stumbling down to the water 
by himself? 

ANOTHER Boy:: 

Yes, and. his hands must have seemed kind 
and gentle as he rubbed the man’s eyes. 
Then when he was able to see Jesus, I 
imagine he could tell who he was just by 
his face; it was so much like the voice he 
had heard and the hands he had felt, a good 
face, with love in it, not like the other faces 
around him. 

Prayer: (by this last boy) 

For our eyes and ears we are grateful; 
for health and all the good things of life 
we thank thee. All that we have is thine, 
and now we bring our offering as a part 
of what is thine. 

OFFERING, with quiet music 

Hymn: “Sun of My Soul, Thou Saviour Dear” 

BENEDICTION: Now may He who came to open 
the eyes of the blind and give sight to 
those in the darkness of sin and despair, 
go with us to lend us sight along the path 
of life. Amen. 


May 16 


Tueme: He Came Out Giving (Zacchaeus) 

Worsnie Center: A picture of Jesus, and 
underneath, something to resemble money 
bags, a symbol of Zacchaeus’ dedication 
to Christ. 

CALL TO Worsurp: Psalm 25:1-10 (Use the 
word Lord instead of Jehovah) 

Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 
of Life” Stanza I 

LEADER: 

Come Down, ZAcCHAEUS 


“Make haste, and come down, Zacchaeus,” 
said the man around whom the crowd was 
pressing. “I must stay at your house today.” 

The eyes of the listeners followed those of 
the speaker upward, over the heads of the 
crowd, to an overhanging sycamore tree. 
There, amid the branches, peering eagerly 
down at the man who had thus spoken, sat 
a little man with a pinched face and narrow 
eyes. It was not hard to see that no love was 
wasted on this tree-climbing politician, and 
the crowd below would have urged Jesus to 
go on about more important business than 
trying to hobnob with a swindler. 

Zacchaeus scrambled down from his perch. 
This was too good a chance to miss, an 
invitation to entertain the Man he’d heard 
so much about and who was causing such a 
stir in Jericho. He wanted to make sure that 
the Teacher didn’t change his mind. 

“Here I am,” he said, looking up into the 
face of his guest. “This way.” Nor was it 
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without fear that he proceeded, for he kn 
the angry looks that were cast in his di 
tion. Tax commissioners such as he we 
far from popular. As he trudged along besid 
his new-found companion, he might ha 
been making excuses, trying to exple 
certain money matters; but before he reache 
his house, Zacchaeus was silent. Strangely 
in His presence, excuses didn’t seem t 
matter. Somehow explanations seemed futil 
The Man seemed to know, better than Za 
chaeus himself, all about his past dealings. 

“T don’t understand,” Zacchaeus may have 
thought to himself. “How strange I feel) 
Making money no longer appeals to me. 
being clean, becoming the sort of pers 
he’d like me.to be seems very importan 

We do not know what went on across th 
dinner table that day. All we know is the 
Zacchaeus was never the same again. 
walked out of his house that day a chang 
man. . I 
Aloud he announced, “Listen, half of my 
fortune I will give to the poor; and if T 
have defrauded anyone, I’ll pay him back | 
fourfold. This Man, my guest, makes every- 
thing look different. Henceforth, I ask you” 
to believe that I mean to be fair and honest. 
T don’t ask you to like me; but please trust | 
me, for my new Friend’s sake.” . 

“Salvation has visited your house today,” 
said Jesus, “for I came to seek and to save 
that which was lost.” 

That was queer. Zacchaeus had never fe’ 
lost, but now it was wonderful to be found, 
to have found a new secret for living. Yet 
it must not be kept a secret; others must ) 
know of this Man who could walk throug 
a city street, spot a sinner, and change hi 
whole outlook on life just by the way he ate’ , 
dinner with him. It was strangely pleasant . 
now to love those poor people whom he had’ 
always despised; it would be fun to help 
them, and not be feared by them. 4 
Hymn: “Where Cross the Crowded Ways 

of Life,” stanzas 2-6 ; 
A Poem: One of the following from Christ, 

and the Fine Arts, by Maus; Harper & 

Brothers: 

“Intimate Stranger,” by Edith Thomas, 
page 183 : 
“Out of Nazareth,” by Vincent Burns. 
page 184 
“Christ of the Highways—a Prayer,” by 
Grace Guthrie, page 633 
Or, “A Hungry Man Is at My Door,” by 
Grace Noll Crowell, in The Hymnal 
for Youth, Westminster Press. 
Orrertnc: Although we haven’t taken money 
dishonestly, we cannot look into thy face. 

O Christ, without wanting to return for 

thy use a part of what we have been given 

Receive our thankful hearts, and make us: 

know thy will for all our lives. 


May 23 


Tueme: He Went Away Sorrowing (The 
Rich Young Ruler) 

Worsnip Center: Simply Hofmann’s picture 
“Christ and the Rich Young Ruler” agains® 
an appropriate background, with a ligh® 
on it for clarity. 

INSTRUMENTAL PreLuDE: “Come to Me” byw 
Beethoven 

Catt To Worsuip: Matthew 11:28-30 

Hymn: “I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say” 

TALK: 

Wnrat Must I Do? 

“What’s that young fellow running for?” 
wondered those who saw the rich young 
aristocrat hurrying to catch up with Jesus 
before he should get out of sight. 


ord to; he has plenty.” 

And so he ran up to Jesus, this fine looking 
hap. He was rich, respectable, admired, 
‘ith everything to make life comfortable 
id enjoyable. Everything, did I say? Well, 
early everything. After all, what more could 
nme want than wealth, good looks, the 
»spect of others, power and position? What 
nore? He was not quite sure, but he knew 
» his heart that he lacked something which 
e saw in the Man who could take children 
n his arms and have them love him. who 
ould heal the sick and bring new life to 
he aged. Something. But what? A certain 
indefinable plus of personality that Jesus 
»ossessed as did no other. Apparently he 
had watched Jesus for quite a while, trying 
o decide what that sométhing more might be. 
At last forgetting his dignity, forgetting what 
people might think to see a young nobleman 
dashing off after a wandering Teacher, the 
rich young man came running up and fell 
at Jesus’ feet. 

Breathless from running, he _ gasped, 
“Good Master, what must I do to possess 
the secret which makes your life so different 
from the rest of us?” 

“Why,” said the Master, as he turned to 

look at the man at his feet, “why do you 
call me good? God alone is good. You wish 
/to know the way to life abundant, do you? 
Very well, you know the commandments: 
Do not kill, steal, lie, or cheat; honor your 
father and mother. . .” 
_ “Oh, yes,” said the man impatiently. “I’ve 
heard those all my life, and lived up to 
them too. That’s more than a lot of people 
do. But still, there’s something lacking, 
something which I have seen you put into 
people that makes them happy, serene, and 
purposeful. Good Master, what is there about 
you?” 

Jesus, seeing this likeable and admirable 
young fellow before him, loved him, loved 

the possibilities he saw if there could be 
complete dedication to God’s Way. 

Now, Jesus was too keen to overlook the 
real problem. It is as though, with love and 
understanding, he walked all around the 
young man, considering all his good qualities, 
dreaming of what He could do with such a 
follower. Then he stopped and landed—yes, 
he landed on the weakest spot, the pocket- 
book. He could see that this nobleman loved 
his possessions too much to give them over 
for a higher use. It might have been (and 
it probably is with us) a bad temper, an 
unpleasant disposition, harmful habits, 
selfishness, wanting one’s way too much. 
Whatever it is, one who comes honestly 
face to face with Christ will discover what 
it is that is keeping him from a joyous, God- 
guided way of life. In this case, it was a 
love of money. Not the money itself, but the 
owner’s love for it, which made him unwilling 
to devote himself to a greater loyalty. 

“There’s something you must do before I 
can give you the secret you want. There is 
one thing you lack. Go and sell all that you 
have and give it to those who need it worse 
than you; then you will have treasure in 
heaven. Then come back and follow after 
me and IJ shall lead you forth to where you 
want to go.” 

But—and that one word spells tragedy 
and shattered hopes. But the young man’s 
face fell, and he went away, for he was very 
rich. He went away sorrowful, never to be 
quite happy again, for he had seen too much. 
He had met the Christ and seen what life 
might be like, but he was unwilling to pay 
the price. ‘ . 
Here is one of the tragedies of all time. 
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Suppode YOU Showld Be 
Taken from Lhis Picture 


WOULD YOuR FAMILY BE PROVIDED For? 


O ONE likes to think of anything happening to himself, but 
every minister knows that he “may get the call” with his 
family left to shift for itself. Foresighted clergymen plan their 
insurance to give the family complete protection and at the same 
time establish a profitable means of saving or meeting unfore- 
seen contingencies. In addition to family protection, it offers 
an insured income for life in case of permanent total disability. 


For nearly 50 years, The Ministers Life and Casualty Union 
has issued low-cost insurance to provide incomes and pro- 
tection to the family. Let us tell: you more about our plan. Fill 
out and mail coupon today. 


Also 
HEALTH and ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE 
At a Saving up to 40% 


Family Hospitalization, a new fea- 
ture just added. 


Membership limited to Clergymen 
and other professional workers in 
the religious field. 


Mail coupon now. No obligation. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE AND CASUALTY UNION 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance 


100-R, West Franklin Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part, tell 
me how | can [J Protect my family [1] Build a 
Retirement Fund [] Pay for sickness or accident. 


A fine young man with life before him, just 
the type that was and still is so much needed 
in building the Kingdom of Love. Yet he 
failed to answer the call within his heart, 
and so blundered through life somehow, and 
was never heard from again. Listen to this 
young man years later as the poet gives 
expression to his thoughts: (Read poem “The 

Rich Young Ruler,” by Laura Simmons, in 

Christ and the Fine Arts by Maus, page 304.) 

Hymn: “He Who Would Valiant Be,” or 
“Follow the Gleam” 

Prayer: (Following this, let the boys and 
girls walk out past the offering plate, 
leaving their offering, as the piano plays 
the same music as at the beginning.) 
Grant us, our Master, grace to follow, to 

see what we lack if we are to be thy disciples, 

and to let nothing keep us from whole-hearted 
allegiance to thee, our guide and Lord. Amen. 


May 30 


TuemMe: He Went Forth Preaching (Paul) 

Worsuip Center: The cross in front of a 
map of the world or a globe, with Europe 
and Asia (the places of Paul’s journeyings) 
toward the worshippers. 

Pretupe: “O Lord on High,” by Mozart 

Catt To Worsutp: Philippians 4:4-7 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 

Stanzas 1 and 2 
Leaver: “The Man Who Changed” 

Have any of you ever heard of anyone’s 
changing his name by court proceedings? 
(Get answers here.) Why do people want 
their names changed? (Let the children give 
their ideas.) 

The words of the Call to Worship were 
written by a man from the Bible who had 
his name changed. (Get from the group the 
name of the man.) But more than his name, 
Paul had his life changed. Yes, he was 
changed by the same Man who brought 
Zacchaeus down from the tree and sent him 
out to give instead of grab; by that same 
Man who brought sight to the man born blind. 

A Boy from the Group Asks; “But how? 
Wasn’t Jesus crucified before Paul ever saw 
him? How could he change Paul’s life?” 

Leader: That is a good question, and let me 
answer it by asking you another that you 
can answer. What was there stirring in the 
heart of Sir Wilfred Grenfell to make him 
go, even in our generation, off to frozen 
Labrador to found a mission? Or why are 
men and women today giving up the security 
and comforts of their homes to go off to far 
and distant places to teach, to heal, to help 
people know that God loves them? 

The Boy; 1 suppose it’s because they are 
happy to have learned about Jesus’ way of 
living and want others to know it too. His 
love still lives in their hearts even though 
Jesus is dead. 

Leader; Right you are. For more than 1900 
years since Jesus left the earth in body, he 
has been changing attitudes and actions of 
all who make the discovery that his spirit 
is alive and can never die. 

Hymn: “We've a Story to Tell to the Nations” 

Stanzas 3 and 4 
Leaver: Tell briefly the story of Paul, which 

might be named, “From Murderer to Fol- 
lower.” Review briefly his change from the 
time when he watched Stephen being 
stoned, to his great life of missionary serv- 
ice, when he had become the greatest apos- 
tle of the early Church. 


A SERVICE OF THANKSGIVING: 


Let us now be thankful. Thankful that we 
sit here today with the privilege of learning 
about the Greatest Man who ever lived, 
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because men have been willing to die that 
his message should not die. Thankful for 
Stephen, who in his death witnessed to the 
power and love of the Christ for whom he 
lived. For the haunting memory of his calm 
and happy face that his persecutors could not 
forget. For Paul, for his bravery and suffer- 
ing. Be thankful that he was willing to 
begin again, to face the jeers of those who 
would not believe his new message. Yes, and 
be thankful that through the centuries men 
have lived and died remaining true to their 


faith, that all mankind might be given so - 


great a heritage. 
Now Pray; That we, in a less dramatic way 
perhaps than Paul, may be counted among 


the followers of Christ. (Pause) That we 
nothing keep us from loyalty to Him, 
week, or ever. 

(When the music begins to play, we 
all go to our classes, passing by the offe 
plate to leave our offering.) 
BENEDICTION: 

Now, whatever is true, whatever is hone 
able, whatever is just, whatever is pur 
whatever is lovely, whatever is gracious 
think on these things. What you have lez 
and received and heard, do; and the 
of peace go with you. Amen. 


PostLupE: Piano plays “We’ve a Story t 
Tell to the Nations” 


Senior and 
Young People's 


Departments 
By Eugene S. Ogrodowski* 


THEME FoR May: We Are Creatures of Need 


May 2 


THEME: We Need Answers 
PreLupE: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
Catt To WorsHIP: 

Gracious Spirit, dwell with me 

I myself would gracious be; 

And, with words that help and heal, 

Would Thy life in mine reveal; 

And, with actions bold and meek, 

Would for Christ, my Saviour, speak. 

—Tuomas T. LyncH 
Hymn: “Holy Spirit, Truth Divine” 
Scripture: Matthew 19:16-22 
PrAYER: (a circle of prayer by the young 
people) 
MEDITATION: 

Leader: The rich young ruler was only 
one of thousands who have sought answers 
to perplexing problems or the meaning. of 
their lives. Before each young person are 
innumerable questions. We ponder life’s 
meaning. Some answers do not quite satisfy; 
others we only comprehend in part. 

Youth are learning, seeking and discover- 
ing. Some answers come easy, as when we 
weigh chemicals in a laboratory, mix them 
carefully and record results. Other answers 
come in less certain form, such as key an- 
swers to our personality, popularity, and 
progress. 

Reader: God gives man an answer for 
every question he can raise. Man is happiest 
when he seeks and discovers God’s answers 
to life’s riddles, not when he insists on get- 
ting from God the answers he thinks God 
ought to give. 

In a real sense, we walk by faith—for 
faith is itself God’s biggest answer to the 
questions that man raises. 


He Wuo BE reves 
He who believes 
Becomes a brave adventurer, and dares 
The rugged reach of unknown thorough- 
fares, 
Builds bridges where were none, and 
pushes on 
Where wonder weaves 


* Editor of Youth Publications, Disciples of Christ, 
Christian Board of Publication, St. Louis, Missouri. 
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The matchless glory of truth’s rising da 


He who believes 

Must walk alone by faith a little way 

And struggle on, whatever blind men say, 

Fail and keep trying, till truth’s radiance 
glows } 

And he achieves 

At last the sunlit crest as he who kno 


CiarENcE Epwin FLYnn* 


Leader: Yet, we are creatures of n 
We need answers and with the help of G 
we find enough answers to make for suc 
and joy if we but apply God’s answers 
human questions. In the process faith 
mains the key word. 


Porm: 
FABLE 
Two pilgrims planned a journey far, 
Their goal before them like a star— 
Unseen but shining, they were sure, 
And waiting if they could endure 
The journey long the mountain trails 
Where pilgrim courage often fails. 
The miles before them sped away 
Between the dawn and dusk of day. 
But one grew doubtful as he went, 
Afraid the days were vainly spent. 
He paused to hail a passerby, 
Began to question How and Why. 
The other, strong in faith, paused not 
Nor fretted at his pilgrim’s lot. 
And as the miles loomed long ahead, 
He warned his pilgrim friend and said ~ 
“If one his destination knows, 
He need not worry as he goes.” 
His words were vain, his friend delayed 
So on he journeyed unafraid. 
And as time passed, he, not his friend, 
Came joyous to the journey’s end. 
The meaning of this tale is clear: 
Be strong in faith, be of good cheer; 
Faith finds the goal while doubt delays 
And wanders on through joyless days! _ 
ArtHur WALLACE PeAcH’® 


Hymn: “Lord, for Tomorrow and Its Needs” | 
BeNeEpDIcTION: (Verse 6 of the hymn, “Prayes | 
is the Soul’s Sincere Desire”) 


May 9 


TuEeMeE: We Need Ideals | 
PreLupe: “God of Our Fathers, Whose All 
mighty Hand” 


2From Bethany Church School Guide, Copyrigh 
1948, Christian Board of Publication, Used by pen 
mission, q 
2? From Fellowship, copyright 1948 by Christian Boarw 
of Publication. Used by permission. 
: 


ear us, our Father! 

We know thou wilt hear us; e 

or need our voices ascend far away; 

‘Thou art around us, beside us, within us; 

‘Thou wilt attend when we earnestly pray. 

}cond Voice: 

‘Love us, our Father! 

We know thou wilt love us; 

We are thy children, we turn unto thee; 

For all around us, within us, above us, 

Proofs of thine infinite kindness we see. 

| (Author unknown) 

‘jymn: “Be Thou My Vision, O Lord of 

_ My Heart” or “God Who Touchest Earth 
with Beauty” 

’RAYER: God of all truth and good, we seek 
the answers to deep human needs. We 
come bowing before thee in humility and 
ask pardon for our shortcomings. May we 
use thy guiding signs as we strive to live 
by the faith and ideals of Jesus our Christ. 

_ Amen. 

SCRIPTURE: Micah 6:6-8 


a a a 


MEDITATION: 
Guideposts exist upon the highway of life 
just as signs mark the modern super high- 
ways of America. The guideposts are the 
ideals toward which every thinking man lifts 
his vision and seeks, though often with falter- 
ling steps, to attain them. 
| Some of us may fail to live our ideals. 
We are thus like the hurried motorist who 
‘is lost in the confusion of byways and un- 
marked roads. Or we may even be gaily 
‘rocking along at high speed upon the wrong 
highway in utter disregard of its signs. Some 
‘may even be ignorant of the direction in 
which they should be going; to them signs 
are completely irrelevant. 

Ideals are real—they give us the true 
direction—ideals of honesty, truth, love, com- 
passion, and a host of others. 


Tak: “White Lies” 

“My father used to say, ‘Son, always tell 
the truth and you will not have to remember 
what you said.’ That bit of homespun phi- 
losophy will always be a great help to the 
one who follows it. There are always times 
when we would like to excuse ourselves for 
our failures by telling little falsehoods. After 
a time we find those little ‘white lies’ catch- 
ing up with us, much to our embarrassment. 
The truth may sometimes hurt, but the world 
would be far better off today if everyone 
always spoke it. 

“We could never think of stealing from 
anyone or committing violence upon our 
fellow man, but we are often guilty of hurting 
much more deeply by gossip and slander. 
Gossip about others are the lies most good 
people yield to thoughtlessly. It seems we 
can never find anything good to say about 
persons we dislike. 

“We forget that Jesus said, ‘Love your 
neighbor as yourself.’ If we would remember 
his words, and that we are all children of a 
common Father, then falsehood and_ evil 
‘would never pass’ our lips.” 


—Tuomas M. GILtNER* 


Man, the creature of need, needs ideals as 
both goals and innumerable signs that keep 
him on the right road. 

God gives answers to man’s need by estab- 
lishing his truth upon a sure foundation. 
It pays to be honest today as much as it did 
three thousand years ago. 

Hymn: “Send Down Thy Truth, O God” 

(Tune, St. Thomas) 

BENEDICTION: 


® From Hearthstone, copyright 1947 by Christian Board 
of Publication. Used by permission. 
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Master touch us! 

Master teach us! 

Master guide our every effort 
With clear vision 

Thy ideals to follow. 


—E. S. 0. 
May 16 
THEME: We Need Appreciation 
PretupE: “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy” 


Catt To WorsHIP: 
Come, we that love the Lord, 
Come, sing to Him our song of praise 
And bless his holy name. 
Hymn: “Come, We That Love the Lord” or 
“There’s a Wideness in God’s Mercy” 
Scripture: Matthew 25:16-23 
Prayer: Dear Lord, we pray that our joy 
may multiply because of thy favors and 
blessings, unequalled by human favors and 
appreciations. We thank thee that in our 
human relationships, too, thou hast made 
provision for the rich capacity of apprecia- 
tion. Thou hast made provision for our 
need of being loved, wanted and appreci- 
ated. Help us to be true to the confidence 
and love of our fellow man that we may 
merit its blessings. Amen. 
Meniration: “Everyone Needs Appreciation” 
Something in all of us rises to new heights 
as we take courage, lift our vision, and work 
with greater confidence as others trust us 
and appreciate us. But God so made us and 
the scheme of his world that the reservoir 
of human appreciation runs dry if we seek 
only to be appreciated but fail to be appre- 
ciative. Thus we are all interdependent and 
touch each other’s lives at sensitive points; 
we lift and are lifted by appreciation. 


A columnist whose writings appear in 
many city newspapers promotes a Compli- 
ments Club to which anyone may belong. 
The requirement for membership is to give 
three sincere compliments each day, espe- 
cially to people: you would not ordinarily 
think of saying anything nice to. Sometimes 
he quotes letters from members of this Club, 
telling of their experiences. It is not un- 
common for them to speak of the way in 
which people have been thawed out of timid- 
ity or gruffness after finding themselves 
appreciated. 

For instance, one girl wrote of an older 
woman working in her office whom everyone 
thought grim and unpleasant. This girl de- 


BOYS: 
POR AW EB. 


Robert M. Bartlett 


For boys in the early and mid- 
dle teens here are seventy-five 
prayers related closely to youths’ 
experience. They are grouped un- 
der three headings: The Journey 
Companions 


(daily problems); 
Along the Way, (human rela- 
tions); Peaks of Vision (special 
days and occasions). An ideal 
book for boys’ private devotions 
and for use in families, clubs, 


school and church groups. $1.25 
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WE WILL REIMBURSE YOUR CAMPERS 
FOR MEDICAL EXPENSES 
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GROUP TOURS 


$1,000.00 Polio Expense Coverage Available 
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AMERICA SENT JAPAN THE ATOMIC BOMB! 


Japan has been won physically. Now Christian America has 
an opportunity to win her spiritually. Maud Powlas, American 
missionary, writes. “If I read the signs of the times correctly, the 
Church has an unparalleled opportunity to lead the whole of Japan 
to Christ but the challenge of the hour is slowly slipping by.” 


”“ Kdopt” a Japanese orphan in a CCF orphanage. Correspondence 
with the child is invited and the child’s name, address, picture are 
furnished. The cost is $10.00 a month. Christian teaching is em- 
phasized in all CCF orphanages located in Japan, China, Burma 


and the Philippines. 


For information write to: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


CHINA’S CHILDREN FUND, INC. ° 


Richmond 4, Va. 
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The World’s 
Most Popular Projector 


@ In the three fields where quality of 


projection is best understood . . . and most 


essential... . the overwhelming preference 
is for S.V.E. projectors. Over 91% of all 


still projectors in the nation’s schools, 
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cided to say something nice to her, 
she complimented her on her pretty 
and at other times on her clothes and 
eficiert way in which she worked. Be 
long the older woman’s expression bec 
much softer and her manner was transfo: 
Creative workers, in particular, need 
preciation. It is said of artists that they 
stand meagre food, poor lodging and al 
any physical discomfort so long as they bh 
from time to time some word . apprec = 
for what they are trying to do. We can a 
all be psychiatrists, but we can all help prev 
vent neuroses by remembering to appreciates 
other people. 
BENEpICcTION: May the Lord magnify in us 
all abundance of appreciation of all mam 


kind and for God's rich blessings. Ameny 
May 23 
Teme: We Need Company 
Precupe: “What a Friend We Have m@ 
Jesus” 
Catt To Worsnrp: (See Benediction for 
May 2) 
PRAYER: 


I do not ask, O Lord, 

That life may be a pleasant road; 

I do not ask that Thou 

Wouldst take from me aught of its load. 


I do not ask, O Lord, 

That Thou shouldst shed full radiance 
here; 

Give but a ray of peace, 

That I may tread without a fear. 


I do not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see; : 
Better in darkness just to feel Thy hand, 
And follow thee. 

—AprLame A. Proctor 


Hymn: “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
Scripture: John 15:15-17 
MenitaTion: “Friendships” 

Leader: God has given man a limitless 


capacity for friendship. A man is most lost 
in this world when he is without friends. 
We need the company of each other. 


First Reader: “Do you know of any friend-* 
ships which have no other basis than con: 
venience? Some are friends of a sort merely 
because time and location have put them in 
a situation which makes it convenient for 
them to derive the benefits of that relation- 
ship. When it becomes inconvenient for such 
a person to be your friend, he will find 
another convenient arrangement and take a 
free ride on it. If the relationship is to 
be a genuine one, both parties will have te 
put themselves out for each other. It costs 
something in the way of effort and considera 
tion to build up that spiritual relationship 
which we call friendship. The spirit of true 
friendship is closely akin to that of Jesus 
when he said, “I came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.” 

Jack Reeve’ 


Second Reader: “Friendships must be 
built. They do not just happen. And twe 
must have a part in the building. Friendships 
like houses, may be built in the valley, or 
a plateau, or atop the hill) We should choose 
for friends those who are willing to buile 
with us the higher type of friendship which 
partakes of a cleaner, more healthful en 
vironment. 

“We all know of people who are good 
friends, but whose common interest is not 
as noble and clean is it might be. They have 
built their friendship around a mutual lazi 
ness perhaps, or a mutual concept, distorted! 
and low, of what makes up entertainment 
Such a friendship should be as a condemned 
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ding. Others have built friendships which 
ind us of castles or cathedrals with spires 
iting ever higher. They have built their 
ndships on mutual appreciation of the 
edness of God’s gift of life, and the won- 
of his gift of a creative mind to all of 
They will find many things to share, 
the least of which will be worship, 
uty, inspiration, joy, and ambition. 
Jack Reeve’ 

mn: “I Need Thee Every Hour” 


NEDICTION 


May 30 


We Need God's Silences 

: “Take Time to Be Holy” 

LL TO WoRSHIP: 

(preferably hidden or in the 

ck of the room) : 

Father, in Thy mysterious presence kneel- 
ing, 

a would our souls feel all Thy kindling 
ove; 

For we are weak, and need some deep 
revealing 

Of trust and strength and calmness from 
above. 

econd Voice: 

Now, Father, now in Thy dear presence 
kneeling, 

Our spirits yearn to feel Thy kindling 
love; 

Now make us strong; we need Thy deep 
revealing 

Of trust and strength and calmness from 
above. 

—SAMUEL JOHNSON 

Hymn: “Take Time to Be Holy” 

Scrrpture: Matthew 6:5, 6 

Prayer: The Lord’s Prayer in unison, (or 
sung as a solo). 


MEDITATION: 

First Reader: Man needs answers, ideals, 
appreciation and the company of others. God, 
in his creative wisdom also desired to have 
one area of each human life on a basis of 
personal relation to him. Thus man not only 
prays audibly but also stands in reverence 
and in communion with God in silence. 

Second Reader: Not too long ago I cele- 
brated another birthday. I am gradually 
growing toward full maturity, as all youth 
grows toward manhood and womanhood. I 
ask myself, “What are years?” Then as I 
wait in silence God speaks to me: 

Wuart Are Years? 

What are years but tiny steps 

We mount—and climbing see 

The Past’s declining memories, 

The Future’s galaxy 

Of radiant hopes and starry towers. 

Golden nuggets waiting, clear; 

Oh. what are days but myriad pearls 

Strung across each yesteryear. 


What are dreams but tiny joys— 

Fleeting glimpses into life, Ps 

Dreaming of a million raptures 

While hewing out the cords of strife; 

Oh, years are tiny steps, ascending, 

Climbing out of shackled sod, 

And in the twilight, stand with wonder, 

Looking face to face with God. 
—Matcotm Hyatt’ 


Third Reader: “How satisfying to realize 
that God knows us— that he knows our ways, 
that he knows our sins and failures, our 
heartaches and pains, our victories and joys! 
Hidden down deep within each of us there 
is a sense of the need for someone to know 
all about us. Each of us feels instinctively 


From Front Rank, copyright 1947, Christian Board 
of Publication. Used by permission. 
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the urge to tell somebody about the things 
we have done, even the secret sins we have 
committed. That is the reason that in our 
best moments we turn to God in confession, 
rejoicing that he knows our ways and under- 
stands. We are glad to have it so. 

“When we realize that we cannot escape 
his knowledge of us, that our sin as well 
as our deeds of goodness are known to him, 
we come to know the full meaning of for- 
giveness. Thus we come into a freedom of 
life that otherwise cannot be known. He 
knows our ways and is ever seeking to lead Lg & 


us into his way.” BENT EYSS 
L 
7 WEST 36ST- NEW YORK I8, N-Y- Pe 


OWN 
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Fourth Reader: One may wander into an 
empty church and again discover that he 
stands in God’s presence and comes to know 
him in the silences. 

In Gop’s PRESENCE 
Through the window streams the light, 
From the empty choir no sound. 
Tread my feet with footsteps light, 
Hush! I tread on holy ground. 


Ghosts of prayers guard the door. 
Peace hangs heavy in the air. 
A trembling echo from the choir 
Still hovers in the rafters there. 


Silent pulpit, voiceless choir, 

No anthems fall upon the air. 

The Cross glows with the sun’s last fire. 

Empty? No, not while God dwells here. 

—Betry ANN Fercuson® 

BeNEDICTION: The ever-present God, who sees 
us in secret but rewards us openly be with 
you now and ever. Amen. 


My Dear Ege 


FRITZ KUNKEL 
$3.50 


5 From The Church’s Story by Fred West. Copyright 
1947. Christian Board of Publication. Used by per- 
mission. 
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“HERE INDEED IS A DIF- 
FERENT KIND OF BOOK, 
_.. and worthily so. It is es- 
pecially valuable for young 
people, and their parents 
and teachers . . . definitely 
Christian in character.” 


THE TELESCOPE- MESSENGER 


“We'd Like To Recommend 
MY DEAR EGO, by Fritz 
Kunkel .. . It is a sparkling 
new book for young people 
by one of the country’s lead- 
ing psychologists.” 


Your friends will appreciate 
the friendly messages of “Sun- 
shine Line” cards. Keep a box 


handy. Beautiful designs, mean- OLIVER POWELL, 
sentiments have made Student and Young People’s 


ingful s 

the “Sunshine Line” America’s 
leading religious cards. With or 
without Scripture texts, De luxe 
fourteen-folder assortments. 


No. 57—All Occasion — $1.00 
No. 77—All Birthday — 1.00 
No. 87—All Get-Well — 1.00 
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With the New Books 


The Study of the Bible Today 
and Tomorrow 


Edited by Harold R. Willoughby. Chi- 
cago. The. University Press, 1947. 436 p. 
$6.00. ‘ 

Leaders in Christian education are more 
conscious than ever before of the place of 
the Bible in Christian teaching. Yet they 
are all busy people and most of them do not 
pretend to any competence in Biblical schol- 
arship. To be sure, they have taken Bible 
courses in theological seminaries and have 
tried to keep up with developments in that 
field. But who is able to read what he would 
like to read? Who is not conscious that most 
of his basic Biblical information is that of 
his divinity or training school days? 

Here is a book which will reward the 
serious reader concerned to know what has 
been going on in Old and New Testament 
fields in the last quarter century. There is 
some attention paid to the “tomorrow” aspect 
of the title. But, for the most part, though 
not entirely, the book is a review of work 
done and a survey of tasks now being car- 
ried on rather than a forecast of things to 
come. A chapter on the Revised Standard 
Version of the New Testament closes with 
an expression of appreciation to those “who 
have labored sacrificially in the execution of 
an exacting task.” 

You do not have to be equipped with the 
basic skills of Biblical research, linguistic 
and others, to profit from this book. Nor do 
you have to agree with the rather generally 
accepted results of the historical and literary 
study of the Scriptures to appreciate the pa- 
tient and reverent work of those who are deal- 
ing with this central and sacred body of 
writings. Out of their labors and out of our 
teaching, if faithfully done, will come God’s 
light and God’s truth to lead us to his holy 
hill. 

Gake K: 


God Confronts Man in History 


By Henry Sloane Coffin. New York, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1947. 154 p. $2.50. 

Here are lectures (given on the Joseph 
Cook Lectureship) of a high order. The fact 
that they were written by the distinguished 
President Emeritus of Union Theological 
Seminary makes that a foregone conclusion, 
for Dr. Coffin never does a shoddy piece ol 
work, Then there is a peculiar significance 
which springs from the audiences to which 
they were delivered for they were of the 
Philippines, China, Siam, India and Egypt. 

As Dr. Coffin explains, the terms of the 
lectureship imply that they shall be scholarly 
and shall be a defense of Christianity. “An 
exposition appeared to be the best form of de- 
fense, and | felt bound to cover all the basic 
Christian convictions—a large order, making 
the lectures, as one described them, ‘on the 
heavy side.’ The stress upon history was an 
effort to render the Gospel relevant to the 
situations in which both I and my hearers 
were living, and also to bring out the distinc- 
tive nature of the Christian revelation.” 

The first lecture sets forth the ways in 
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which God entered history in mighty acts 
which both judge and redeem. The second 
concerns God’s self-revelation which Chris- 
tians have found to be complete in Jesus. 
The third lecture deals with God’s redemp- 
tive work both individually and socially. Then 
follows the chapter on “The Church” which 
is especially valuable, for Dr. Coffin holds 
that this “redeemed and redeeming com- 
munity” is indispensable both to God and 
to Christians. The lectures conclude, fittingly, 
with one on the Kingdom of God as the goal 
of all history—a kingdom which comes not 
only as protest and purpose but also as prom- 
ise. 
P. G. M. 


Jeremiah for Today 


By Harry F. Baughman. Philadelphia, The 
Muhlenberg Press, 1947. 221 p. $2.75. 

This book, based on a graduate course in 
homiletics at the Lutheran Theological Semi- 
nary, Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, is intended 
to make Jeremiah live again. The author 
does well in achieving this purpose. The an- 
cient prophet speaks to the contemporary 
scene in this new interpretation. 

Dr. Baughman does not attempt to place 
the writings of Jeremiah in chronological 
order. Rather he analyzes the prophet’s mes- 
sage in terms of these topics: God’s message 
to Israe] through him the prophet, the nature 
and worship of God, the fact of sin and its 
consequences, worship and ethics, the prob- 
lem of suffering, and the source of religious 
dynamic. 

The educator will find both instruction 
and inspiration in this little volume. The 
Christian teacher who seeks new insights in- 
to the Judaeo-Christian tradition and per- 
sonal edification from this heritage will find 
this book helpful in understanding one of the 
great figures of Israel. And the teacher seek- 
ing to make the ancient prophets meaningful 
to his pupils will want to supplement his 
curriculum materials with this book. 

L. P. 


The Small Town and Country Church 


By Edwin A. Hunter. Nashville, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury Press, 1947. 143 p. $1.50. 

This is not “just another volume on the 
rural church.” Much valuable and up-to-date 
information is contained in these pages. 
Some of it emphasizes in a new way the im- 
portance of the rural parish for the life of 
America. For instance, 48.4 per cent of our 
ministers spent their formative years in com- 
munities of less than 1000; 14.4 per cent 
came from towns of 1000 to 2500. Out of 67 
college presidents, 53 of them were born in 
communities of less than 2500. Thirty-five of 
our present governors came from communities 
of less than 2500. 

The author gives some helpful information 
concerning the attitudes of the Roman Catho- 
lic church towards the rural parish. The 
close relationship of the church and the land 
is adequately dealt with and likewise the 
problem of the church and health. The 
chapter on recreational life is helpful and the 


’ church school, summer camp ideas, visi 


rural community agencies are not overlook 
The author then turns te the problem of 
rural church program.” 

The church school worker will note 
special days for rural church life, vacati 


education suggestions, etc. 

A chapter is given over to the rural mini 
ter and his training. The last chapter de 
with the problems of the rural church but 
a hopeful note. Not the least of the valu 
-of the little volume is that it has an exce 
lent bibliography. ' 

J. A. Wan 


My Dear Ego 
By Fritz Kunkel. Boston 8, The Pilgriz 
Press, 1947. 147 p. $2.50. F 
My Dear Ego will help many teen-agers) 
and older youth answer puzzling question 
about that mysterious thing, their personality 
It is written in straight-forward style, with : 
seasoning of popular jargon, and introduces’ 
young people, in terms they can understa 
and enjoy, to their own hopes, fears, desires 
and weaknesses. The author encourages self 
criticism and examination, but in a mood o 
humor and not of morbid introspection. 
Interesting personality sketches, clever il 
lustrations and diagrams, make the boo! 
very readable and easily understood. D 
Kunkel’s rich experience and professional 
standing give it the backing of authority. Iv 
is a book which will help young people (and) 
the adults who read it) grow into maturity. 
. H. F. S. @ 


Y 


Better Ways of Growing Up 


By John E. Crawford and Luther E. Wood- 
ward. Philadelphia, The Muhlenberg Press. 
1948. 270 p. $3.00. | 

“What we believe, how we feel about our- 
selves and others is exceedingly important in’ 
our daily lives. Wrong ideas about ourselves. 
about our relationships to others, are the most 
dangerous things in the world. Right ideas 
about ourselves enable us truly to be grown- 
up in personality at any age.” 

Based on the above statement this book 
gives the young person an opportunity to 
study himself and find ways of doing some- 
thing about his findings. Better Ways o/ 
Growing Up speaks directly to youth in a 
sensible mature way. A series of self-ana- 
lysis tests posing unbiased questions allow 
the reader to get at the root of his own 
problems. 

This practical, usable book contains a full 
discussion of personality beginning with a 
child’s birth. The frank discussions of the 
real problems which face adolescents help 
teen-agers to know, accept and improve 
themselves, breaking down superstitions and 
false ideas and pointing out ways to better 
their personal and social attitudes and skills. 

A basic spiritual faith underlies the entire 
book. One section is devoted entirely to em- 
phasizing the importance and need of a faith 
to live by. 

The book is written from the authors’ 
rich experience in applied psychology and 
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lation. The attractive format makes this 
1 book even more appealing to young 
le and their leaders. It will be of value 
1 leaders engaged in any youth activity 
lidance. Even though it is written par- 
larly for the young person it has appeal 
ny individual wishing to enrich his own 
lonality. 

| 


| J.C. B. 


iditional Books Received 


Asic Questions AsouT THE Brsie. By 
nard Greenway. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
dervan Publishing House, 1948. 87 p. 
5. A Bible-study text book for high 
01 based on literal acceptance of the 
le text. ts 
AN WE BELIEVE IN Gop? By Gardiner M. 
Louisville, The Cloister Press, 1948. 
p. $.75. A series of Lenten sermons on 
h in God by the pastor of Christ Episco- 
Church in Cambridge. 
Cuitp TrArninc. The Pathway to Happi- 
;. Written Especially for Parents. By Earl 
Lockhart and Glenda X. Mabrey. Kansas 
, Missouri, National Educational and Re- 
ch Institute, 1948. Seven books in series. 
HURCH Service Hymns. Compiled by Ho- 
- Rodeheaver and George W. Sanville. 
sic Edited by D. B. Ackley. Winona Lake, 
iana, The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Com- 
y, 1948. 416 p. $1.00 single copy. A large 
ection of both hymns and Gospel songs, 
1 something for every taste. Not many 
able for children. 
DecapE OF Group Work. Edited by 
tles E. Hendry. New York 17, Associa- 
Press, 1948. 189 p. $2.50. 
Tue Earuiest Recorps oF CHRISTIANITY. 
E. L. Sukenik. Philadelphia 4, American 
rnal of Archaeology, University Museum, 
3. 30 p. $1.00; 80c in lots of 20 or more. 
IVE-MINUTE STORIES FROM THE BIBLE. By 
ferry Walker. Nashville, Abingdon-Cokes- 
y Press, 1948. 128 p. $1.25. A unique 
sentation of familiar Bible stories from an 
rely new angle, These stories were suc- 
fully used in the radio program “Youth 
ks Up.” Especially suitable for the junior 


Goop TIMEs IN THE RuraL Cuurcn. By 
vard L. Schlingman. Philadelphia, and 
Louis, The Christian Education Press, 
7. 79 p. $1.25. 

A Gute To ConrFivent Livine. By Nor- 
1 Vincent Peale.'New York, Prentice-Hall, 
, 1948. 248 p. $2.75. 

ELL, WHat Is It? By Hyman J. Appel- 
1. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zondervan 
lishing House, 1947. 25 p. $.35. THe Jew 
distory anp Destiny. By Hyman J. Ap- 
nan. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zondervan 
lishing House, 1947. 27 p. $35. Writ 
-CircLe BE UNBROKEN? By Hyman J. Ap- 
nan. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zondervan 
lishing House, 1948. 73 p. $1.00. Two 
ts and a book of sermons by an evangelist 
1 real power of expression and a burning 


A History oF THE Wortp’s Younc Wom- 
; CuristraAN AssocraTion. By Anna V. 
e. New York 22, The Woman’s Press, 
B. 287 p. $2.00. 

Houses For Fairy Lrvine. By Frederick 
heim. New York, The Woman’s Founda- 
| Inc., 1948. 52 p. $.35. 

fow to Live your Farru. By G. Ermest 
mas. New York, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
y, 1948. 189 p. $2.00. A series of sermons 
how to put faith into practice in the give- 
-take of daily existence. 


To be reviewed. 
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Keprinted by iz opular LE he 


Teachers have praised Christian Growth in the 
Home for use in the church nursery... 
have reported its high favor among parents to 
whom the material was given for use in the home. 


An attractive 16-page manual by Eva B. Mc- 
Callum shows parents and teachers how to pro- 
vide opportunities for tots to develop religious at- 
Twenty-four leaflets are included which 
contain a color picture on the front, a story on the 
back and guidance for parents and teachers for 
advantageous use on the inside pages. 


Complete Yearly Set, $1.00 each 


titudes. 


Christian Growth 
in the Home 
for Two-Year-Olds 


ministers 


Christian Board of Publication — St. Louis 3, Mo. 


*Is Gop in THERE? An Inquiry Concerning 
the Church in this New Age. By Charles Tu- 
dor Leber. New York, Fleming H. Revell 
Company, 1948. 205 p. $2.50. 

*Jesus, Jews AnD GENTILES. By Benjamin 
Danniel. New York 17, Arco Publishing Com- 
pany, 1948. 239 p. $3.00. 

Lapres’ Lounce. , By Kurtz Gordon. A 
Comedy for the Ladies in Three Acts. Boston, 
Walter H. Baker Company, 1948. 115 p. $.75. 

*Loox, LisTEN, AND LEARN. By L. Harry 
Strauss and J. R. Kidd. New York 17, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1948. 235 p. $3.50. 

MEDITATIONS PERSONAL AND SociAL. By 
James Myers. New York 10, Commission on 
Worship, The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 1947. 47 p. 
$.15. A companion volume to Prayers Per- 
sonal and Social, containing insights and 
ideas which are appropriate to personal and 
group meditation. As in the previous volume, 
he has combined a devotional spirit with so- 
cial vision. 

*Music anp Reason. By Charles T. Smith. 
New York 19, Social Sciences Publishers, 
1948. 158 p. $3.25. 

Tue OR@ANIZATION OF THE METHODIST 
Cuurcu. By Nolan B. Harmon. Nashville, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1948. 281 p. 
$2.75. The Methodist Church is characterized 
by “brilliant organization,” according to one 
popular editor. Methodists who want an au- 
thoritative guide and those of other denomi- 
nations interested in church structure will 
find this book authoritative and clear. 

*PLanninc Betrer Cuurcu Burxoines. By 
W. A. Harrell. Nashville, The Broadman 
Press, 1947. 182 p. $.75. 

*Prayer. Dr. Alexis Carrel. New York, 
tiocueeah ance Company, 1948. 54 p. 

125) 
RELIGION IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. By 


iy 


Vergilius Ferm. New York, The Philosophical 
Library, 1948. 470 p. $5.00. An authority on 
each of twenty-eight religions who is nearly 
always a representative of that faith expounds 
that religion. The origin, belief and develop- 
ment of each group is dealt with. Brief and 
authoritative statements concerning Hindu- 


«ism, Catholicism, Conservative and Liberal 


Protestantism, Christian Science and the Sal- 
vation Army are included. 

Tue Rose or Suaron. By Robert G. Lee. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zondervan Publish- 
ing House, 1947. 121 p. $1.50. A group of ser- 
mons written in a florid style and with poetic 
insight. 

Sermon Stories oF FartH anp Hope. By 
William L. Stidger. Nashville, Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1948. 154 p. $1.50. 

STORIES OF THE Book oF Booxs. By Grace 
W. McGavran. New York 10, The Friendship 
Press, 1947. 183 p. $1.50. A well known editor 
and curriculum writer presents a collection 
of stories showing the power of the Bible in 
human lives. Incidents from both past cen- 
turies and today are drawn upon. There is 
also research material for study and worship. 

Storres OF GREAT Hymn Writers. By Ivan 
H. Hagedorn. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zon- 
dervan Publishing House, 1948. 128 p. $1.50. 
A collection of studies of hymns arranged by 
topics, such as “Hymns Written by Country 
Parsons,” “. .. . by Ministers’ Wives,” “.... 
by the Blind,” etc. 

Tue Sout Winner. By Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. Edited and condensed by David 
Otis Fuller. Grand Rapids, Michigan, Zonder- 
van Publishing House, 1948. 151 p. $1.50. 
Another volume in the growing library of 
condensations of Spurgeon’s sermons. 

* TEACHING THE WorLD TO Reap. By Frank 
C. Laubach. New York 10, The Friendship 
Press, 1947. 246 p. $2.00. 
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What's Happening 


Annual Meeting of the 


International Council 


Public Education and Laymen 


get Special Attention 


By Lemuel Petersen 


GRAND RAPIDS, Mich.—Interest in 
weekday religious education and the relations 
of religion to public school education came 
to the fore during the 26th annual meeting 
of the International Council of Religious 
Education, which met here February 8-14. 
Among the significant actions was the 
appointment of a Committee on Religion 
and Public Education. 

The meeting also highlighted the role of 
laymen in Christian education, heard many 
outstanding speakers, received important 
reports, elected officers and staff members, 
and carried on its other business. 

Seventeen sections of the Council met 
during the first three days of the week. 
Major Council committees, the Commission 
on Educational Program, and the Board of 
Trustees also met in addition to The Council 
itself, which held its sessions on the last two 
days of the week. In all, some 1,100 educa- 
tors representing the 40 denominations and 
669 councils of churches and religious educa- 
tion which cooperate in the International 
Council attended the sessions. 

Dean Luther A. Weigle, long-time leader 
in religious education and the Council’s work, 
will head the Committee on Religion and 
Public Education. Thirty prominent church- 
men will serve on the committee in working 
out principles for relating religion and public 
schools without violating the historic 
principle of separation of church and state. 
Active committee work will begin soon. 


Council actions 


Other important actions include: 

(1) Ratification of important changes in 
the by-laws of the Council which, among 
other things, elaborate the purpose of the 
Council by defining its functions and allow 
for greater representation of laymen from 
constituent denominations and councils of 
churches. These actions were only a few of 
the actions taken upon the eighth and final 
document”on the Study of Christian Educa- 
tion, a Committee which carried on a three- 
year Study of the work of Protestant Chris- 
tian education. 

(2) Provision for a Department of English 
Bible in the Council, which will advise 
other departments and committees on the use 
of the Bible in lesson and program materials 
and will continue promotion of the Revised 
Standard Version. 
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Pres. Arlo Ayres Brown (left), for the past nine years chairman of the Intern 


tional Council, turns over the gavel to the new chairman, Dr. Paul Calvin Payoal 


(3) Establishment of a joint bureau of 
architecture by the International Council 
and the Home Missions Council of North 
America, part of the functions of the bureau 
being to advise churches in erecting buildings 
for religious education activities. 

(4) Provision for a larger role for church 
school superintendents in the annual meetings 
of the Council. 

(5) Ratification of constitutional measures 
by the Publishers Section of the Council 
whereby a Protestant Church-Owned Pub- 
lishing Association will be organized. 
Although final approval must await a second 
vote next year, this new trade association 
will begin operations in the coming year. 

(6) Creation of a Vacation Religious Edu- 
cation Fellowship on an experimental basis to 
provide a service “to local interdenomina- 
tional committees planning, organizing, or 
directing vacation church schools.” 

(7) Authorization of new statements of 
functions for the Committee on Vacation 
Religious Education, Special Committee on 
Camps and Conferences, and the merged 
Committee on Audio-Visual and Radio Edu- 
cation. 

(8) Approval of new materials, including 
leaflets, manuals, and record cards for the 
National Christian Teaching Mission and the 
pamphlets Radio for the Family, Increasing 
Attendance, and The Church School and 
Parish House Building. 

(9) Authorization of new leadership train- 
ing courses for experimental use as follows: 
First Series—Introduction to the Revised 
Standard Version of the New Testament, The 
Ecumenical Church; Second Series—Teach- 
ing Values in the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament, Camp Administration, 
Camp Counseling, The Ecumenical Church. 


; 
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(10) Establishment of a Department of 
Fine Arts as soon as finances permit, with 
the possibility that an interdenominationa) 
workshop in drama may be held sooner. 

(11) Creation of a Commission on Chris. 
tian Vocations with representation from the 
Council’s committees on religious educatior: 
of youth and adults, United Christian Youth 
Movement, Commission on the Ministry 0% 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Chris® 
in America, the American Association o7 
Theological Seminaries, and the Nationa’ 
Protestant Council on Higher Education. 

(12) Approval of lesson outlines, including 
uniform series for 1950, cycle graded lessor 
outlines for 1949-50, society topics for 1949) 
50, descriptions of two vacation church schoo’ 
texts for Bible study, and nine productior 
outlines for visual materials. 


All-Council luncheon 


The role of laymen in Christian educatiors 
was dramatized in an All-Council Fellowships 
Luncheon Tuesday noon, February 10. Rober® 
Garrett, Baltimore churchman, was given the 
fifth annual Russell Colgate Distinguishect 
Service Citation. 

Probably the most talked about address o% 
the week was given at this luncheon by a dis 
tinguished layman of the Presbyteriam 
Church, U.S. A., Wilbur La Roe, Jr., Mod 
erator of the church’s General Assembly. He 
said that although the church alone can safe 
guard the future of humanity and although 
ministers are more important than generals 
the work of the church will fail unless lay 
men are active in its redemptive mission. 

In addition to the by-law providing greater 
lay representation in the Council, a study 
was authorized for the coming year which 
would develop a plan for greater participa. 
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of laymen and women in Council policy 
program making. Further action is 
ned at next year’s annual meeting. 


eches and reports 


mong other outstanding speakers heard 
ng the seven days were Dr. O. Frederick 
le, Dean, Graduate School, Lutheran 
ological Seminary; Dr. Kenneth I. Brown, 
ident of Denison University; Dr. Charles 
Gilkey, former dean of Rockefeller Chap- 
University of Chicago; and Dr. W. W. 

Des Moines, Iowa, pastor. Scores of 
r speakers were heard in section meetings 
ng the first three days. 
_ addition to weekday religious education, 
r popular topics of discussion were edu- 
ynal evangelism, Christian family life, 
use of the Bible in teaching. 

eading the list of reports was that of 
Roy G. Ross, general secretary of the 
rnational Council, in which he reviewed 
work of the Council and proposed new 
; of cooperative activity in Christian 
sation. 
Among church executives, pastors, and 
1en today there is a wholesome sensitivity 
he sin of sectarianism in the face of the 
Christian forces which are so thoroughly 
nized for less worthy and, in many cases, 
ructive ends,” Dr. Ross said in part. 
| his report to the Board of Trustees, 
General Secretary declared that the past 
- was the greatest in Council history in 
is of scope of services and their signifi- 
‘e, the whole-hearted support and partici- 
on of member agencies, the backing of 
Council’s officers and trustees, and the 
ncial response to Council needs by indi- 
als, foundations, and business organi- 
ons. 
r. Ross announced participation of the 
rnational Council in the Protestant Radio 
mission, which will be organized March 
He proposed to the Council a 1948 budget 
616,625.55, which is the largest in Council 
ory. 

report on early plans for the World 
day School Convention to be held in 
th America in 1950 was heard. It was 
yrted that among the purposes for the 
ference were the following: “to make an 
act upon the general public” and “to 
lop an ecumenical consciousness in the 
rest of Christian education.” 
he World Convention program will in- 
le conferences for laymen and women, 
young people, seminars for professional 
sious workers, and mass meetings. 
lected to be chairman of the Council was 
Paul Calvin Payne, general secretary 
he Board of Christian Education, Presby- 
an Church, U.S. A. He succeeds Dr. Arlo 
es Brown, who had served for nine years. 
pecial dinner in honor of Dr. Brown was 
| by the Council on Friday evening. 
r. Ross was appointed to another four- 
- term as general secretary, having now 
pleted twelve years. 
ev. H. H. Kalas, executive secretary of 
Iowa Inter-church Council since 1945, 
elected to be Director of Educational 
ngelism for the Council. He will succeed 
. Harry C. Munro. 
he Arizona Council.of Churches was re- 
ed as the thirty-third state council mem- 
of the International Council. ; 
he Joint Committee on Christian Family 
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Your Santer Vacation 


What would be more wonderful than to 
be on a Well Planned Personally Con- 
ducted Tour to distant places you have 
always wanted to see and under Christian 
Leadership? 


CALIFORNIA 
including all the more important of our 
Western National Parks and interesting 
Cities. 
Or to that 


Exotic, Romantic Old Country of Con- 
trasts, Beauty and Friendly People 


MEXICO 


A truly Foreign Country right next door. 
Each trip 22 days. Everything looked 
after for you. Everything the best and 
yet at a price less than you would expect. 


Write now for a folder. 


HECKERMAN’S TOURS, Bedford, Pa. 


Life held a three-day conference in the week 
preceding the annual meeting. This Commit- 
tee is at work on a three-year task of defining 
the role of the International Council in de- 
veloping a program of Christian family life. 


Regional Conferences UCYM 


CHICAGO, Ill. Six regional conferences 
of the United Christian Youth Movement 
will be held this summer as follows: 
Southern: Mission Inn, Lake Junaluska, 

North Carolina, June 27—July 3. Director, 

Helen F. Spaulding. 

Pacific: Zephyr Point Conference Grounds, 
Zephyr Cove, Nevada, August 1-7. Direc- 
tor, Wilbur C. Parry; Dean, Isaac K. 
Beckes. 

Eastern: Geneva Point Conference Grounds, 
Meredith, New Hampshire, August 9-21. 
Director, W. Greer Fisher. 

Southwestern: Warner Memorial College, 
Eastland, Texas, July 5-11. Director, Helen 
F. Spaulding. 

Rocky Mountain: Geneva Glen Camp, Indian 
Hills, Colorado, August 15-22. Director, 
Adrian Edgar. 

Central: Conference Point Camp, Williams 
Bay, Wisconsin, August 16-28. Director, 
Myron Hopper. 

For further information, write the United 
Christian Youth Movement, 203 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


National Family Week 
Plans Being Made 


NEW YORK, N.Y. A national conference 
on family life is to be held at the White 
House in Washington during Family Week, 
May 6-8. More than 120 national organiza- 
tions, including the International Council of 
Religious Education, are sponsoring and tak- 
ing part in it. 

National Family Week is an inter-faith ob- 
servance. For the Protestant constituency the 
theme this year is “Christ in the Center of 
Home Life.” Guidance material may be se- 
cured from denominationgl and interdenomi- 
national offices and from councils of churches. 
The basic leaflet of suggestion, National Fam- 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Summer Courses: (in the Columbia Univer- 
sity Summer Session). July 6 to August 
13, 1948. Two three-weeks terms: July 
6-23; July 26-August 13. 

Courses and Faculty: 

Bible, S. L. Terrien, John Knox. 

Church History, J. T. McNeill, M. M. 
Deems. 

Philosophy of Religion, Richard Kroner, 
Jack Finegan. 

Christian Ethics, Liston Pope, A. T. 
Mollegen. 

Practical Theology, J. T. Cleland, N. L. 
Tibbetts. 

Speech, R. C. Yarbrough. 

Sacred Music, Marguerite Hazzard, Ray 
F. Brown. 

Religious Education, F. W. Herriott, 
Wesner Fallaw, Ross Snyder, C. A. 
Wise, J. P. Williams, Clarence 
Shedd, Freddie Henry, Harold Fildey, 
Walter Holcomb, Harold Viehman. 

Conference for Ministers and Religious 
Leaders: First session, June 14-18, 
June 21-25; Second session, July 26-30, 
August 2-6. 

Address: 

Office of Summer Courses, 

Broadway at 120th Street, New York 27, N.Y. 
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The Best Way to Learn 
fo Teach Religion 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
JUNE 21 — AUGUST 13, 1948 


An intensive course, consisting of 
four parts: 
A WORKSHOP-—study of objectives, proc- 


esses, methods, curriculum organization, 
administration and evaluation of results. 

A DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—observe 
thoroughly trained experts teaching chil- 
dren of the age level in which you are 
interested. 


LABORATORY PRACTICE in Metropolitan 
Churches—the student is placed in a se- 
lected church vacation school, where he 
teaches under supervision of the experts. 

A PRACTICUM—discussion of what has 
been observed in demonstration teaching 
and the student's laboratory teaching ex- 
perience. 


Non-sectarian, Christian religious teaching with 
emphasis on observable outcomes in Christian per- 
sonality. 

Prerequisites: Educational Psychology and principles 
of Religious Education (or their equivalent). 
Group limited—apply now. (Living accommodations 
available on application.) 


For full particulars write: 


Prof. SAMUEL L. Hamitton, Chairman 


Department of Religious Education 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
84 Washington Square East 
New York 3, New York 


ily Week 1948, costs 3c each, $1.75 a hun- 
dred. Pages of Power, a set of family devo- 
tions for use during National Family Week, 
sells for 10c each or 8c for 100 or more 
copies. 
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Denominational 


News 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. Miss Frances M. 
Hm, director of the weekday religious edu- 
cation system in Zanesville, Ohio, will be- 
come director of children’s work in the De- 
partment of Missionary Education of the 
United Christian Missionary Society, inter- 
national board of missions and Christian ed- 
ucation of Disciples of Christ, in the early 
part of the summer. She will succeed Miss 
Maset NIEDERMEYER, who was married on 
February 3 to Mr. Clayton C. McCaw. Mrs. 
McCaw will remain with the department and 
carry administrative responsibilities during 
the visit of Miss GENEVIEVE BRowN, execu- 
tive secretary of the Department of Mission- 
ary Education, to the Philippines, Japan, and 
China. 

Miss Hill graduated from Rochester Nor- 
mal School and then studied at the Auburn 
School of Religious Education and at Hart- 
ford Seminary. For seven years she served in 
the week-day religious education work in 
Dayton, Ohio, and for six years has been in 
charge of the work in Zanesville. She pre- 
pared the worship programs for the Primary 
Department in the International Journal for 
the year 1946-47. 


Mr. Ivan H. Ducan has been called as Di- 
rector of Religious Education in Oklahoma 
under the State Missionary Society of Disci- 
ples of Christ and the National Department 
of Religious Education of The United Chris- 
tion Missionary Society. He will succeed Car- 
ROLL FarrBANKs who has resigned to take a 
pastorate. 

Mr. Dugan is a graduate of Phillips Uni- 
versity, Enid, Oklahoma, with A.B. and B.D. 
degrees. He has served in the pastorate for 
twenty-five years. For the past five and one- 
half years he has been at the Third Christian 
Church, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

In Oklahoma, the Chesapeake Area, and in 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Dugan has been identified 
with the educational program of the brother- 
hood. He has taught in leadership education 
schools and in young people’s conferences. 
He is on the Board of Christian Education of 
the Philadelphia Council of Churches and is 
one of five adult advisors of the city youth 
council, 


CHICAGO, Ill. On Sunday morning, Feb- 
ruary 22, 1948, Dr. Luctus Hatrietp BucBEE 
was on his way to teach his class in the Meth- 
odist Church at Bennus Point, New York, 
where he lived and where he had begun his 
ministry in 1899. Before reaching the church 
he was run down by a truck. He died in the 
hospital a short time later. The funeral was 
conducted on February 24th by Dr. D. D. 
Dunnington, one of his oldest friends. 

Dr. Bugbee was born at Glendale, Ohio, on 
April 29, 1874. He was educated at Boston 
University, Syracuse University, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. His pastorates in the 
Methodist Church included Stone Church, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania; Saint Marks, 
Brookline, Massachusetts; Christ Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Hennepin 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minnesota. In 1930 Dr. 
Bugbee became editor of church school pub- 
lications of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
He served in this position until he became 
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the first editor of church school publications 
of The Methodist Church in 1940. He retired 
in 1944 and took up his residence in Bennus 
Point. 

As an eminently successful pastor Dr. 
Bugbee always emphasized the importance of 
Christian teaching. He contributed a great 
deal to the literature in this field while super- 
vising the development of curriculum for the 
church school. He exerted an important influ- 
ence in the International Council of Religi- 
ous Education and gave outstanding leader- 
ship to the educational forces of his denomi- 
nation. 


New Assistant in 
Visual Education 


CHICAGO, Ml. The Rev. Donarp R. 
Lantz has been appointed Assistant in the 
Department of Audio-Visual Education and 


. Radio of the International Council of Reli- 


gious Education. He will be on part-time 
until June 15, when he will begin working 
full time. He will assist Miss Pearl Rosser, 
Director of the Department, in the promotion 
and supervision of visual education in the 
churches, 

Mr. Lantz is an ordained minister of the 
Evangelical United Brethren Church. He is 
a graduate of the Evangelical Theological 
Seminary at Naperville, Illinois, and has held 
pastorates since 1936 in Evangelical Churches 
of the Oregon-Washington Conference. He is 
now a member of the Illinois Conference 
Committee on Audio-Visual Aids and of the 
Conference Board of Christian Education. He 
attended the Fourth International Workshop 
on Audio-Visual Education held at Green 
Lake, Wisconsin. last summer and will assist 
in the administration of the Fifth Workshop 
to be held next summer. 
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[ UNITED Cruncn ] 


THE REV KYLE 
MIRC) 


CHURCH BULLETINS 
Every progressive church should 
use Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin 
Boards. Dignified, refined, effec- 
tive and economical. Over 7,000 
IN USE. They increase ottend- 
ance, interest and collections. 
Thousands of enthusiastic letters 
from Postors. Has today for il- 
lus. ay Co. H. E. Winters 
Specialty Co., Davenport, la. 


WILLLAST A 
Lirt Tot 


International Journal of Rel 


Supreme Court 
Decision in McCollum- 
Champaign Case 


Statement by Dr. Roy G. Ross 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The United States 
preme Court has- spoken in the Champ 
Case. The decision constitutes a great bl 
to weekday religious education. Even m 
serious is its indication of a changing 
ernment attitude toward religion. 

The court’s majority opinion appears 
leave in doubt the validity of the rele 
time principle, that is, excusing pupils di 
ing school hours for religious instructi 
outside the school building. However, 
supplementary statement in which it 
reported that four of the justices concu 
indicated that this court decision was 
intended to invalidate this principle in 
cases while a fifth justice dissented from 
opinion because he feared that it would have, 
this effect. Thus, it would seem that a m 
jority of the justices clearly did not inte 
and would not approve invalidation of the r 
leased time principle. 

The decision will require drastic readjust 
ment of existing practices by weekday 
schools which in the past have been allow 
to use public school property as have oth 
community organizations. This will be mao: 
serious for rural communities where chure 
buildings are not in close proximity to publi 
school buildings. 

The official policy of the Internationill 
Council of Religious Education in the lighs! 
of this decision remains to be determined , 
Certainly it will include full compliance with: 
the law as the Council advises the 3,000 com. 
munities with schools enrolling over 2,000,- 
000 students, these schools now located in 4 
states. It is obvious that this will mean. the 
discontinuance of use of public school build- 
ings for religious classes as is now the prac: 
tice of 40 per cent of these communities. I) 
will also mean the discontinuance of othe# 
practices which have been followed by # 
small minority of weekday systems contrarw 
to the advice of the International Coun’ 
cil, including (a) registration of weekday 
classes in public school buildings, (b) super’ 
vision of classes by public school authorities 
and (c) entering of grades for religious 
classes on public school report cards. | 

It is my hope that our Protestant churel) 
forces working together in the Internationa | 
Council will take three steps: 


First, that the churches will seek further} 
clarification of the law with respect to th». 
released time principle. 


Second, that the churches will help week 
day schools to adapt existing weekday sys 
tems so that they will be brought ‘fully with 
in the law as interpreted by this and other | 
decisions of the Supreme Court. 


Third, that the churches will give atta 
tion to the increasing secularism which 
seems to me to be augmented by this lates: 
decision of the court regardless of its intem 
tion, and that it will take steps to obtain law« 
which will make constitutionally possible the 
whole-hearted cooperation of church and stat 
in the pursuance of their respective functions. 
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igious Education 


‘urrent Feature Films 


imates prepared by 
lependent Filmscores 


‘ilms possible (but not necessarily recom- 
vided) for: 

-Mature Audience 

-Young People 

—Children 


—Outstanding for Family 
Outstanding jor Adults 


Always Together (War.) Robert Hutton, 
ce Reynolds. Comedy about a young ste- 
rapher who, fearing the bequest to her 
n eccentric millionaire will enrage her 
band, conceals it, thereby causing mud- 
1 series of events..... / An absurd effort, 
2 and stumbling. M.Y 


(Call Northside 777 (Fox) Lee J. Cobb, 
hard Conte, Betty Garde, Kasia Orzazew- 
James Stewart. Drama based on true 
y of how members of a newspaper staff, 
ir interest aroused when scrubwoman 
ces ad offering reward (her ll-year sav- 
s) for leads that will free her son serving 
term for murder, conduct search, secure 
il aid that prove him innocent... . Set in 
umentary fashion against actual Chicago 
kground, with convincing portrayals, film 
realistic, absorbing, weakened only by 
gling plot-ends. M.Y 


Desire Me (MGM) Greer Garson, 
hard Hart, Robert Mitchum. Drama told 
flashbacks by a Brittany’ fisherman’s wife 
she relates in shame and remorse the story 
now she was deceived by charming scamp 
» had shared the confidences of husband 
P.O.W. camp, then escaped to bring her 
e news of his death, take advantage of her 
>f and loneliness, suffer reprisal on hus- 
\d’s return. .. . About as convincing as a 
io soap opera and fully as tearful, but 
siderably more complicated. 


Green Dolphin Street (MGM) Richard 
rt, Van Heflin, Donna Reed, Lana Turner. 
ima. Involuntary deserter from British 
ry makes a fortune as pioneer in New 
land, but when in a drunken fog he writes 
ne for the wrong sister to join him as his 
e, he launches everyone concerned on a 
¢, long trail of woe... . Plenty happens— 
thquakes, floods, Maori uprisings—but, al- 
ugh well meaning, it is all very uncon- 
cing and somehow very dull. M,Y 


[f You Knew Susie (RKO) Eddie Can- 
_ Joan Davis. Comedy about a retired 
deville couple who are ostracized by villag- 
until they prove their worth by refusing, 
ause of attendant publicity, the heritage 
1ehow long owed to the hushand’s family 
the government. . . . Clowning by prin- 
als, slapstick situations, “Keystone Kop” 
e of chases make this passable farce. 


° 


‘I Know Where I’m Going (British 
1 dist. by Univ.) Wendy Hiller, Roger 
esey. Comedy. Marooned in bleak Heb- 
es port by fog and gale that keep her from 
ssing to Mull to marry titled industrialist, 
yerious, snobbish, ambitious girl struggles 
resist new values introduced by natives, 
ticularly by Scotch officer on leave, gives 
after risking her own and others’ lives in 
ile attempt to reach her goal... . A slight 
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story, but delightful, witty, real. Rich char- 
acterizations, deft direction and camera work, 
wonderful use of local color (including High- 
land folk song fest), plus a magnificent storm 
sequence. M,Y 


Killer McCoy (MGM) Ann Blyth, Brian 
Donlevy, Mickey Rooney. Melodrama. The 
rise of a welterweight champion from city 
slums to fame, his involvement with gamblers, 
eventual disillusionment. Introduces Rooney 
to adult roles... . A familiar theme, un- 
pleasant atmosphere, good portrayal of prize- 
fight field. M,Y 


My Girl Tisa (War.) Lilli Palmer, Sam 
Wanamaker. Comedy. Joys and sorrows of 
early 20th century immigrants in New York, 
centering chiefly around efforts of Bohemian 
girl to save enough from her sweat shop 
wages to bring her father and sisters to 
America. . . . A spontaneous, unpretentious 
film with delightful characterizations, from 
which even the fairy tale ending does not 
detract. Deserves more attention than, be- 
cause of lack of “star” names, it will receive. 


M.Y 


- Nicholas Nickleby (British film) Derek 
Bond, Cedric Hardwicke, Bernard Miles. 
Drama. Dickens novel about the impover- 
ished young man who comes to London with 
mother and sister to seek aid from rascally 
uncle, is launched on series of adventures 
climaxed by uncle’s downfall and demonstrat- 
ing need for reforms in public schools and 
prisons. . . . Episodic and stylized, robust in 
action, with characters scarcely coming to 
life. Manages to convey effectively the flavor 
of Dickensian caricatures, settings. M,Y 


Panie (French film) Drama. When 
spinster is murdered for her meager purse in 
Paris suburb, suspicion falls on elderly ret- 
icent eccentric. Egged on by actual murderer 
who plants false clues, citizens take things 
into their own hands, drive the man to his 
death. ... A powerful picture of the ugliness 
of mob action, cynical, realistic, with no 
character or situation designed to gain audi- 
ence sympathy. 


Relentless (Col.) Marguerite Chapman, 
Robert Young. Melodrama. Cowboy’s pursuit 
of villians responsible for murders for which 
he himself is being hunted by sheriff, compli- 
cated by still another hunt for a secret mine. 
Technicolored western, more polished as to 
story and characterization than usual film of 
its kind. M,Y 


The Roosevelt Story (Tola) Documen- 
tary. Newsreel shots take late President 
through career from First World War to his 
death, presenting incidental scenes of depres- 
sion, war, etc. ... The old films are interest- 
ing, well edited, but corny commentary makes 
film banal, hackneyed by its sentimental ap- 
proach; misleading by its partisan, extrava- 
gant hero worship, its thesis that Roosevelt 
was infallible, alone responsible for the well 
being of good men, the confounding of evil 
ones both at home and abroad. M.Y 


{Shoe-shine (Italian film) Drama set in 
Rome after American occupation. How the 
deep friendship between two ragamuffins is 
corrupted by brutality, disillusionment, mis- 
ery, after they have been jailed for partici- 
pating casually in black market operations. 
... Although crudely done, this is a memor- 
able indictment of the demoralization left in 


the wake of war, an engrossing study of the 
progress of degeneration among children fun- 
damentally decent, longing for something 
better, wise beyond their years. Honest, 
grimly compelling. M,Y 


Sleep, My Love (UA) Don Ameche, 
Claudette Colbert, Robert Cummings. Melo- 
drama centering around plot by wealthy hus- 
band to convince wife she is going insane, 
thus hoping she will commit suicide, leave 
him free to remarry .... A trite, unconvinc- 
ing tale that by revealing plot facets ahead of 
time rules out any effective suspense, gener- 
ates little interest of any kind. M 


To the Ends of the Earth (Col.) Signe 
Hasso, Dick Powell. Melodrama. Adventures 
of a U. S. treasury agent as he tracks down 
leaders of narcotic ring. . . . Documentary- 
like technique got film past customary Pro- 
duction Code ban on portrayals of drug 
trafic. Portions dealing with international 
cooperation in controlling that traffic are 
informative, most interesting, but story con- 
cocted to accompany them is fantastic, arti- 
ficial. M,Y 


The Voice of the Turtle (War.) Eve 
Arden, Eleanor Parker, Ronald Reagan. Com- 
edy about the unsuccessful struggles of a 
young actress during one rainy weekend to 
resist temptation to fall in love again after 
one dashed romance has determined her to 
harden her heart. . . . Censorable portions of 
play on which film is based have been altered 
without destroying essential charm and spon- 
taneity of the very slight and somewhat shal- 
low story. i M,.Y 


THE CHURCH IN THE ATOMIC AGE 


New and Timely 


16mm Sound Film 
Produced by RKO Pathe 
for Film Forum Foundation 
The best film on the subject produced thus 
far. Presents the moral and social implica- 


tions of atomic energy in the past and in 
the future. 


A forum-discussion film for the late teen- 
age and adult groups. Rental: $5.25 


Wide Selection of 


~ RELIGIOUS FILMS 


(in cooperation with the Religious Film 
Association) 
MORE THAN 1200 OTHER SELECTED 
FILMS: 
Nearly 100 FREE FILMS (many in color) 


High grade ENTERTAINMENT 
FILMS for all ages and all groups 


Best films for DISCUSSION and 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Travelogues, Sports, Recreation, Music, 
Social Science, and many others 


Write for 
New Classified Film List TODAY! 


at 


Visual Materials for Vacation Church Schools 
Selected by Melba Pete 


T use MATERIALS are arranged according 
to the titles of some of the Cooperative 
Vacation Church School Texts, giving var- 
ious types of projected materials under each. 
These may be rented or purchased from de- 
nominational book stores or other deposi- 
tories of the Religious Film Association. This 
list might also be referred to in connection 
with Sunday units on similar subjects. 

See the article in this issue, “Looking and 
Learning,” which describes the use of visual] 
materials in vacation schools. 


For Primaries 


Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors! 


16mm motion pictures 
Baby Bear. 12 min. Silent. $1.25 
Chumming with Chipmunks. 10 min. Si- 
lent. $1.25 
Fluffy the Kitten. 12 min. Silent. $1.50 
Kindness to Birds. 15 min. Silent. $1.50. 
Little Friend of the Wild. 15 min. Silent. 
$1.50 
On the Farm. 30 min. Silent. $3.00 
This Is My Father’s World. 10 min. Sound. 
Color. $4.00 
Filmstrips 
Cooperative Living Series—The Home. 
Each film: single frame, $2.00; double 
frame $3.00; set of 5 s.f., $8.50; set of 5, 
d.f., $9.25. 
Day Begins 
Father Works for the Family 
Mother Cares for the Family 
The Children Have a Busy Day 
Holiday 
Slides 
A Child Went Forth. 13 slides. Sale, $5.00; 
rental, $1.00. 
Ha279 Wood—The Hilltop at Nazareth 
Flowers of Palestine. 15 slides, $9.75. 
Manual. 


Working with God in His World 


Many of the Nature materials listed for 
Exploring God’s Out-of-Doors may be 


1 With extremely careful preparation these materials 
could be used for even kindergarten children in sup- 
plementing the text, Let’s Go Out-of-Doors. Caution 
should be exercised to refrain from too lengthy projec- 
tion periods (not more than 12 minutes.) 


used for this course also. 
l6mm motion pictures 
Children in Search of God. 15 min. Sijent. 
$1.50 
Slides 
Cc545, Brown—Washing of His Feet 
Cc130, Hofmann—Christ Among the Doc- 
tors 
* Cm378, Reynolds—Samuel in Prayer 


Learning From Jesus 


l6mm motion pictures 
Fishers of Men. 20 min. Sound. $6.00 
Man of Faith. 20 min. Sound. $8.00 
Guide 10c 
Who Is My Neighbor. 30 min. Sound. $8.00 
Guide 10c 
Two Thousand Years Ago. (See below, 
Discovering the Lands of the Bible) 
Filmstrips 
The Good Samaritan. $2.50 sale 
Man of Faith. $2.50 sale 
Slides 
Many of the Elsie Anna Wood slides 
would be helpful. A list of those avail- 
able should be secured from your de- 
nominational publishing house. 


Bible Homes and Homes Today 


16mm motion pictures 
Two Thousand Years Ago. (See below, 
Discovering the Lands of the Bible) 
Filmstrips 
Cooperative Living Series. (See Exploring 
God’s Out-of-Doors) 
Slides 
Small Rain. 40 slides. 
$1.50. 


Child Life in Bible Times 


l6mm motion pictures 
Two Thousand Years Ago. (See below, 
Discovering the Lands of the Bible) 


Sale $15.00; rental 


Slides 
The Boy Jesus in the Temple. (Church- 
Craft). 7 slides. Sale, $4.20. 


For Juniors 
Discovering the Lands of the Bible 


16mm motion pictures 
The City of David. 10 min. Sound. $1.50 


Filmstrips for Family Week 


THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY (40 frames, manual, 


MAY 2-9 
$2.50). 


How home and family life can be made more Christian, 


more enjoyable. 
worshipping together. 


Family planning, working, playing, 
Photographs and cartoons. 


HAPPY TIMES AT HOME (30 frames, manual, $2.00). 
Three sisters sharing in household tasks; being thought- 
ful of others; joys of Christian home. For children 4 to 7. 


Order from your visual aids dealer. 


Church Screen Productions 


5622 Enright Ave. 
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St. Louls 12, Mo. 


l6mm motion pictures 


Pilgrimage Through Palestine. 19 
Sound. $1.50 

Two Thousand Years Ago. 5 parts. So 

$30.00 

The Home. 19 min. Sound. $6, 

The Day’s Work. 21 min. Sound. 

The School. 16 min. Sound. 

The Travellers. 22 min. Sound. 

The Synagogue. 22 min. Sound. 

Slides 


Blue Galilee. 13 slides with manual. 


ale 
Twenty-Third Psalm. 13 slides with 
ual. $8.45 Sale, Rental $1.00 
Ha 279, Wood—Hilltop at Nazareth 
Ha288, Wood—Jesus Teaching from a 


Friends at Work 


Book for the World of Tomorrow. 28 
Sound. $10.00 
Good News. 30 min. Silent. $2.00 


Panorama of the Christian Church. (Se 
list under Our Living Church) 
Also write to your denominational h 
quarters for suitable films, film strips 
slides about denominational missions. 


Living in Our Community 


l6mm motion pictures 


Chaff. 30 min. Silent. $3.00 ; 
Brotherhood of Man. 10 min. Soun) 
Color. $5.00 I 


Children Learn About Their Neighbor 
15 min. Silent. $1.50. Guide 25¢ 
City Fire Fighters. 15 min. Sound. Col 
(Coronet) y 
an in This Day and Aue 15 min. Siler 
ee Is My Neighbor? 30 min. Soun)’ 
Filmstrips 3! 
The Good Samaritan. Sale $2.50 
Slides | 
Cc551, Copping—Jesus and the Childre' 
Cc187, L’Hermitte—Among the Lowly 
Ha295, Wood—The Good Samaritan 


Understanding God’s World 


For the first part of this course see the can 
gestions for Discovering God in the Beautifu, 
Suggestions for the second unit: 
16mm motion pictures | 
Brotherhood of Man. 10 min. Sound. C» 
or. $5.00 ‘ 
Eili, Eili. 5 min. Sound. $1.25 | 
If a Pd Needs a Friend. 15 min. Silew 


$2. 

Good News. 30 min. Silent. $2.00 
Filmstrips 
We are All Brothers. 61 pictures sing: 
frame with manual. Sale $2.00. 

Slides 
Cc552, Copping—Hope of the World 
Cc494, Curr—Follow Me 


{ 
Followers of Jesus | 
I 


l6mm motion pictures 
Fishers of Men. 20 min. Sound. $6.00 
The Calling of Matthew. 28 min. 
$8.00. Guide 10c 
No Greater Power. 20 min. Sound. $6.0. 
Guide 10c 
$1.5) 


Sourr 


As We Forgive. 
Guide 25¢ 


16 min. Silent. 
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the Road to Damascus 12 min. Sound. 
3.00. 

e Crown of Righteousness (Paul). 24 
nin. Sound. $6.00 

strips 

e Calling of Matthew. $2.50 sale 

ry of Zaccheus. $2.50 sale 

e of St. Paul, series of 5 films. $3.00 
ach, $12.50 for the set 
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953, Clements—Christ and the Rich 
Young Ruler 

194, Curr—Follow Me 

904, Wehl—Christ Going Through the 
V heatfields 

182, Zimmerman—Christ and the Fisher- 
nen 

284, Wood—The Call of the First Dis- 
‘iples 

281, Wood—Nicodemus With Our Lord 
Q-001, The Good Samaritan. (Church- 
craft) 7 slides 


For Junior Highs 
»vering God in the Beautiful 


1 motion pictures 

Is and the Sea. 10 min. Sound. Color. 
4.00. Guide, 25c. 15 min. Silent. Col- 
xr. $3.00 

e River. 30 min. Sound (order from/\ 
J. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Morea 
-icture Extension Service, Wash. D. C.) y 
y of Wax. 8 min. Sound. $1.50 

nd of the Sky. 10 min. Sound. Color. 


4.00 
is Is My Father’s World. 10 min. Sound, 


‘olor. $4.00 t 
mphonies in Stone. 13 subjects 11 min) 


ach. Sound. $1.50 each. (Famous ca- 
hedrals, one on each film.) 

is is Our Earth. 3 min, Sound. $1.00 
‘The Lord’s Prayer, sung against photo- 
rraphical background.) 

w Stained Glass Windows are Made. 
5 min. Silent. $2.00 

ildren in Search of God. 15 min. Silent. 
51.50. Guide 25c 

ronet Natural Science films of flowers, 
irds, butterflies. 

strips 

ierica the Beautiful, Society of Visual 
‘ducation 19 frames. Sale $1.00 

5 

» Society for Visual Education catalogs. 
<odachrome Library: Science Section, 
social Studies Section, Art Section. 


Living Church 


1 motion pictures 

urches and Cathedrals. 12 min. Sound. 
1.50 

w Stained-Glass Windows are Made. 15 
nin. Silent. $2.00 

rtin Luther, His Life and Times. 120 
nin. Silent $15.00 

e Life of William Tyndale. 40 min. 
Sound. $10.00 

urageous Mr. Penn. 90 min. Sound. 
17.50 

e Kindled Flame. 33 min. Sound. $9.00 
e New World. 120 min. Silent. $12.00 
history of Episcopal Church) 


is Road We Walk. 20 min. Sound. 


Church World Service) 


5 

norama of the Christian Church. 150 
lides with lecture. Sale $70.00, rental] 
10.00 

0 available in five parts—rental each 
yart $2.50; sale 50c per slide 

e Early Church, 31 slides 

e Medieval Church, Section A, 30 slides 
e Medieval Church, Section B, 32 slides 
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The Period of the Reformation, 39 slides 

The American and the Younger Churches, 
18 slides 

Getting Acquainted with Jewish Neighbors, 
78 slides with manual. Rental $1.50 


We All Need Each Other 


l6mm motion pictures 

In the Beginning. 15 min. Silent $1.50 

Land of the Sky. 10 min. Sound. Color. 
$4.00 

The Word of God in Africa. 15 min. 
Silent. $1.25 

Grass. 19 min. Sound. $3.00 

Let’s Cooperate. 30 min. Silent. $3.00; 
Color $6.00 

World of Plenty, 45 min. Sound. $5.00 
guide 50c 

The Lord Helps Those—Who Help Each 


Other. 45 min. Silent. $4.50. Guide 25c 
Filmstrips 
American Counterpoint. 79 frames, single 
frame. Manual. Sale, $2.50 
Forward All Together. 81 frames, single 
frame. Manual. Sale, $2.50 
Slides 
Flowers of Palestine. 15 slides. Manual. 
Sale, $9.75 


FILMSLIDES for fi et 


@ Special Programs—Easter—Christmas 

@ Illustrated Hymns—Mission Stories 

@ Evangelistic Sermons—Bible Studies 

@ Life of Christ from Great Paintings 

@ Alcohol and Tobacco Education 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG TODAY 


BOND SLIDE CO., Inc. Dept. RE 
68 West Washington St. CHICAGO 2 


‘Make: Your Teaching 
Forceful, Dynamic _ 


ee he BIBLE SLIDES 


S Sy cautiful Church-Craft Bible 


» S| Slides increase tremendously 


S £4 the effectiveness of oral instruc- 
tion. They combine the impressiveness 
and stimulation of glorious natural color 
with the thrilling drama of authentic 
scenes and characterizations. Already 
used in thousands of churches, they are 
unsurpassed for creating deep, genuine 


spiritual conviction. 


The Church-Craft Library will eventually 


contain 90 different Bible Slide Sets 
covering all essential New Testament 
stories. Each is complete with Study 
Guide having Bible text, suggested pres- 
entation, questions and discussion sub- 


jects. There are also 150 colorful hymn- 
slides. 


It is easy and inexpensive to acquire 
Church-Craft Bible Slides to provide a 
deeper religious appreciation and inspi- 
ration to both young and old. 


Ask Your Dealer Today 


or write direct for colorful 


Church-Craft Natural Color Bible 
Slides are 2”x2” in protective glass 
binders for use in any standard 
slide projector, 


catalog containing complete details 


CHU RCH-CRAFT 
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Editorial 


‘‘What Takes It 
Out of Me’”’ 


fy A MEDITATIVE MOMENT he put it 
this way: “I can get along withthe uni- 
verse and most of what’s in it: planets, 
the seasons, the soil. But what takes it 
out of me most of all is people. Not 
individual people, but a group of them 
when they have to settle some problem 
where conflicting interests crop up. 
Then they wear me out.” 

This problem of people getting along 
together when their wants conflict is 
perhaps the most distressing test that 
we human beings face. All the way 
from planning the family vacation 
when the parents want the mountains 
and the youngsters crave the beaches, 
on to the present unpleasantnesses in 
the United Nations, this grueling com- 
bination of test and opportunity is our 
common lot. 

A certain man sat for three years at 
the head of a table where thirty-five 
men and women sought to bring a 
group of three social agencies together 
into one. They all knew it should be 
done. They had been appointed by a 
higher authority to do it. Yet, it took 
three years to achieve it. Why? Be- 
cause all too many supported any plan 
that denied the wants of others while 
granting their own and opposed any 
plan that did the reverse. A few saw 
always the larger good. 

Between these persons and those few, 
there were all varieties of breadth and 
narrowness in view. Those few had 
their feet always on one spot: the in- 
terest of the larger cause as against that 
of their own partial cause. The good 
in the ultimate results owes much more 
to these few than the world they served 
can ever know. Somehow they got their 
hearts and minds set on the larger val- 
ues for the community that no one 
group could serve alone. 

This problem is part of the price 
that we pay when we work with other 
persons for common purposes. 

William Allan Neilson of Smith Col- 
lege wrote once about this matter. He 
referred to the need of changing one’s 
emphasis from trying to “grab for one- 
self the-maximum” to that of “trying 
to find out how much one can give.” 
This simple idea he finds difficult be- 
cause of the appetite and desires, the 
resentments and indignations in one’s 
self. He concludes just where this 
preachment to those of us who find 
this problem in Christian education 
can well conclude: “Whenever you find 
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in any group of people a deadlock, a 
difficulty in getting common work done, 
you will find that it arises from the 
fact that each is concerned with his or 
her rights and not with his or her op- 
portunities to serve. The moment the 
emphasis changes from rights to oppor- 
tunities, the deadlock is broken, the 
clash is removed, and the thing be- 


comes perfectly simple.””? 


Education 
at its Best 


A certain MaN was called upon “in 
the line of duty” to take a trip to 
another part of the country to represent 
his firm at the funeral services of a 
highly regarded fellow worker. A 
young woman of engaging présence, 
superior intelligence, and devoted spir- 
it had suddenly been cut down by an 
unsuspected malady. And this man 
and his wife decided that their older 
girl, of thirteen, should make the trip— 
to the funeral. A strange idea, some 
would say, when looking at it on the 
surface. But beneath, a very profound 
and wise idea. 

These parents had several things in 
mind. The father was away much, and 
this would give a chance for fellowship 
with the daughter that he normally did 
not have. She would see and know a 
new part of the country. She would 
meet new people. And she would come 
under the influence of the departed 
young woman, catch her spirit in the 
devotion of her friends, get an inter- 
pretation of death in an actual situa- 
tion. And perhaps catch an ideal of 
life. These parents were doing what 
education used to call “creating a situa- 
tion in which a pupil can learn” and 
doing it through a much more natural 
and compelling “project” than was 
often thought up under the stimulus 
of that educational dictum. 

It turned out as they planned. Es- 
pecially in the discussion on the way 
home and at home on death and the 
Christian interpretation of it the trip 
bore fruit nobly. The parents believe 
that a growing ideal of young woman- 
hood took on new meaning because of 
the unconscious influence of “Mar- 
jorie” over everyone. And who knows? 
Perhaps herein lies a clue to that un- 
solved enigma of all education, the one 
for which books have been written but 
which still so largely eludes us: the 


1 Quoted by Mary Ellen Chase in-4 Goodly 
Fellowship 


secret of motivation, the mysterk 
something that makes people “ti 
For more such bold and wise vent 
all education waits. 


When We Force Nat 


Tue NEW-FANGLED BARREL 
which he was packing some househe 
effects had been used to win the wi 
by transporting powdered milk to f 
places. So the cover had to seal tight 
In manipulating it he found that if] 
had to force the fastening, he was d 
ing something wrong. But when dot 
right the task was easy; a motion th; 
was, in d’Exupery’s words, “as gen 
as the culling of a flower,” was eno 
When that fact came out in conve 
sation, his wife reminded them bol 
that that was the way with all goe 
and great works in the world. 
agreed that when you have to fore 
things you are doing the job wrong 
going contrary to the nature of you 
material, fighting it instead of goim 
with it, causing its unconscious resei 
ment and resistance instead of goin 
along with it, aiding it and reinforein 
it in the achievement of what in 
nature it seeks and strives for. 
This means that all great achieve 
ments are easy:—not in the origin 
thinking and planning, in seeking fi 
what unconscious material is in its n 
ture. At that point, midnight sweat 
strenuous toil, uncertainty and disheart- 
ening failure are the lot of any ad- 
venturing man. But when the way is 
found, a mighty crane swings tons of 
metal aloft with the gentleness that 
comes only when wisdom and strength 
are made one. 
This profound Jaw is written dee 
into the nature of each child and of a 
teacher. When teaching goes hard, 
when the nature of the learner resists, 
the workman is going at his work 
wrong; he blocks instead of going side 
by side with the nature of his material. 
What does this philosophizing meam 
when it meets the inescapable’ demand! 
of the practical? This: that back of all! 
our externals of teaching, back of lead 
ership. education everywhere, behine! 
the nurture of home and school ane! 
personal interview, lies this one neces 
sity of shaping our work according te 
the nature and purpose of the other 
person. We do not, of course, shape i 
by his perverted and petulant will of 
the moment, nor in accord with whai! 
he thinks he wants now, but in har- 
mony with the nature written deeply 
in him, a nature that when we come te 
know it has within so much more off 
what God wills than we have seen or 
dreamed. 
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"WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR?" 


THE FINEST FILMS 
FOR THE CHURCH 


come from 


Cathedral. silms 


You Can Depend On Quality and 
Sincerity 

Other Teaching Aids from Cathe- 

dral Films Include Film Strips 

and Hymns 

of the Church 


A Study Guide 
Available For Each 
Film. 22 Guides in 
Portfolio . . . $2.10 


Vrite for Name of Distributor Nearest You 


athedral “Films 


970 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIF. 


1000 Rooms—1000 Baths 


$300 to $600 


New York’s 
. Friendliest Hotel 


WHERE YOUR COMFORT 
COMES FIRST 


Here at the Prince George guests 
enjoy the homey luxury and genuine 
comforts seldom found in other New 
York hotels. You have your choice 
of 1,000 spacious, tastefully furnished 
rooms, all with bath. Five famous 
restaurants and a cafeteria. Quiet, 
yet within 3 minutes of the shopping 
district. Low rates make the Prince 
George New York’s most outstanding 
hotel value. Write for booklet I. 

Single room with bath from $3.00 
Double ” x 4 ” $5.00 


Prince George 


Hotel 34st 263 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Manager 


Let Motion Pictures Help You 
Vitalize Religious Education 


Thousands of suitable sound motion pictures are now at your 
command, ready to strengthen your religious education program 
as they have the programs of so many churches of all denomina- 
tions. Proper use of motion pictures stimulates attention, interest, 
and the desire to learn . . . enhances understanding . . . increases 
retention of lessons taught . . . improves attendance. Why not 


begin now to benefit from the church-proved advantages of this 


modern aid to education and character-building. 


Assures You Completely 
Dependable Projection 


This Bell & Howell Filmosound pro- 
jector is widely preferred wherever 
16mm sound films are presented. It is 
justly famed for the professional qual- 
ity of its picture and sound reproduc- 
tion, for its easy, mistake-proof opera- 
tion, and for its lasting dependability. 
Has ample capacity for large audiences, 
and provides complete film protection. 
Sold and serviced by a B&H repre- 
sentative near you. 


Write for this 


FREE BOOK 


Tells how to use 
VISUAL AIDS 
in church work 


with Filmo Visual A d; 
ids 


“Teaching Eternal Truths” relates the experiences of church leaders in making 
religious work more effective by using visual aids. It gives helpful suggestions on 
planning a visual program, training administrators and teachers, arranging 
physical facilities, securing suitable films and slides, and selecting, operating, and 
maintaining equipment. For a free copy, address Bell & Howell Company, 7169 
McCormick Road, Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, Washington, 
D. C., and London. 
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More Stories for 
Junior Worship 


by ALICE GEER KELSEY 


Following the author’s popular Sto- 
ries for Junior Worship, these 31 selec- 
tions are designed especially for junior 
worship programs and story hours for ries 
children. The fresh plots, swift pace 


and simplicity will make them prime 


favorites. Stories from 


Puerto Rico, stories retold from ancient 


legends and _ biographies 


Christians, and a section with new story 
ideas for holidays make this a book of 
outstanding value and usefulness. $1.50 


Junior Worship 
Materials 


by NELLIE V. BURGESS 


This cyclopedia of skillfully 
selected worship materials is in 
keeping with sound theory and 
practice in religious education. 
The 36 wership programs are 
so planned ther all present may 
participate in them. $1.50 


At All Bookstores . 
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Five Minute Stories 
from the Bible 


by E. JERRY WALKER 


How can the Bible be made an inter- ~ 


esting and important part of the lives 
of our children? Here are fifteen sto- 
from the Old Testament and 
twenty from the New, as told by E. 
Jerry Walker on his popular radio 
programs, Youth Looks Up and Vic- 
torious Living. He shows all who want 
to be good story tellers how to make 
their Bible stories interesting, dramatic, 
and worthwhile to youthful listeners— 
in the church, the church school, or 


in the home. $1.25 


Worship Programs and 
Stories for Young People 


by ALICE A. BAYS 


A live worship book for alert youth, 
containing 36 immediately useful wor- 
ship programs and 42 worship stories— 
all pertinent to the interests and the 
needs of youth today. $2 


Worship Programs 
in the Fine Arts 


by ALICE A. BAYS 


Thirty-seven worship services built 
around classics in paintings, sculpture, 
and hymns. I/lustrated. — $2 


Worship Programs 
for Intermediates 


by ALICE A. BAYS 


Thirty outstanding programs written 
“that intermediates may be led into a 
vital experience of God and a dedication 
to his service.” $1.75 


'. .» JUST PUBLISHED! .... 


Sermon Stories 
of Faith and Hope 


by WILLIAM L. STIDGER 
Another of the popular and imme- 


diately useful Stidger books. This ‘new 
collection of 95 sermon stories come 
from close observation of the lives of 
the “great” (many of whom Dr. 


Stidger knows personally) and from 


the everyday activities of “just folks.”. 


They center about two cardinal themes 


of the Christian Life—Faith and Hope, 


and are specially suited to our times. — 
Indexed by persons and topics. $1.50 ~ 


Guilding Intermediates 
in Worship 
by ESTELLE B. BARBER 


Thirty-seven programs relating some 
basic Christian concept to the live inter- 
est and needs of intermediates. “The 


‘Youth Fellowship in any church will 


make good use of this book.’—Pulpit 
Book Club. $1.75 
Worship Services 

for Youth 


by ALICE A. BAYS 


Thirty-four worship services complete- 
ly planned, yet allowing for ample crea- 
tivity on the part of the group. $2 

/ . 
Stories for 
Junior Worship 
by ALICE GEER KELSEY 

Thirty-seven appealingly 

original stories based on less familiar 


but worthwhile Biblical, historical and 
legendary sources. $1.25 
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